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AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 


In the May number of the Review Mr. Ruffin discusses the subject of the 
Low-Lands between Albemarle Sound and the Chesapeake Bay under several 
leading heads, to wit: their surface, soil, rivers, drainage, etc. He now com- 
pletes the discussion, with other practical and striking arguments and illustra- 
tions, having prepared his very full notes at the instance of the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Virginia, of which he is the able and influential head. 


VIII. ZLvidences or illustrations of the existing injuries 
Srom superfluous water, and of the proper means for relief. 


The oye or principle on which I would propose to drain 


the lands of this low country-is very different from what has 
heretofore been unusually aimed at, and, but partially effected. 
Instead of removing the excess of water by passing it off over the 
surface through numerous shallow and open tap-ditches, I would, 
by a few deep and mostly covered drains, tap the glutted sand- 
bed below, and thus, as much as practicable, lessen or entirely 
abate the previous upward oat and direction of the con- 
fined water, and thereby relieving the upper bed of earth of 
its present supply of moisture from below, make it and 
permeable, and so permit, for the future, the excess of rain- 
water to sink into the drained upper bed, and be thus drawn 
off by percolation to the still lower sand-bed, (then empty 
enough at top to receive such temporary additions,) and thence 
the water to pass along the dip of the sand-bed, and far be- 
neath the surface of the land, to the nearest deep stream or 
other place of discharge. 

It is admitted that, exeept as to my own limited operations 
and experience, on a single farm, (Marlbourne,) there is al- 
most no such practical proof of the effects here anticipated in 
regard to this great low-iand region, of which so little is well 
known tome. But recent, and few, and limited as have been 
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my means for personal examination and investigation in this 
region, there can be little doubt of the general existence of 
the one important natural feature on which my plan and 
reasoning rest, viz: the under-lying and water-glutted sand- 
bed, having a general, very Digit, ccjistanoes dip. If this is 
the general and natural condition of the land, and if it is a 
sufficient cause for its present wetness, then it follows that the 
true principle of drainag®, which sound theory would direct, 
is to draw the water from the bottom, and not from the top, as 
is the only function of shallow ditches. It may be, in some 
few localities, that the glutted sand-bed lies too low to be 
reached by ‘ditches without too great labor and expense. But 
even such objections to the practical operations will not inval- 
idate the correctness of the theory. And such good objec- 
tions to practice probably exist in but few cases of limited lo- 
calities. 

It is man*fest, to the least consideration, that the usual and 
universally approved plan and procedure cannot drain this 
land. As to the moisture infiltrating from the glut below, or 
driven upward by hydrostatic pressure, or drawn still higher 
and diffused as mere dampness by capillary attraction, it is 
obvious that this moisture cannot be lessened by any number 
of ditches in the upper earth. As to the excess of rain-water, 
when remaining separate on the surface, some of it will flow 
off in shallow ditches. But none will so pass off, from 
a level surface until the excess of water stands in small 

ls. Nor can any of the surplus water escape by filtrat- 
ing laterally through the soil until the soil or upper earth has 
up more rain-water than it can retain. These con- 
ditions of extremely wet earth, (and the more if of recently 
and deeply ploughed oom, | must exist before the present sys- 
tem of Riinens can even begin to act, and must still remain 
in force after the ditches have ceased to draw from the land 
that portion of the water which cannot be held absorbed. All 
the still remaining water, (and enough for the time to convert 
tilled soil to mire,) will be nani only by evaporation, as 
none can sink into the earth below in its present and usual 
wet state caused by the glut of water in the sand-bed, and 
the moisture always rising therefrom. 

The best farmers seeing the imperfect operation of this plan 
of draining, have sought the desired improvement in digging 
all their ditches deeper than usual. But, unless such deepen- 
ing reached and tapped the sand-bed, the deeper ditches could 
not gather any water from below, and could convey no more 
from the surface of the land than would be done by shallower 
ditches in somewhat longer time. 
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IX. The upper beds always permeable if drained. 


But even if it be conceded to my argument that the sand- 
bed could be tapped, and the previous upper layer of its water 
be drawn off and kept permanently lowered, it would still be 
denied by most of the farmers that the rain-water can then 
sink through the earth. This denial would be founded on the 
supposed impervious texture of the intervening bed of earth. 
This belief of the under earth being impermeable to water is 
not only general in Perquimons, (and with much color of 
truth there,) where the upper earth is extremely close and 
stiff, and in some places eight feet or more in thickness, but 
also in Princess Anne and Norfolk counties, where the soil 
and under earth are abundantly porous, and not generally 
more than four feet thick. . 

Further, the immense quantity of rain-water which remains 
long, and covers much of the surface on the forest land in its 
natural condition, and which water passes off where ditches 
have been dug, makes it seem incredible that even half of all 
this water could sink through the earth below. It is alsoa 
prevailing belief that there is more rain in this region than 

eneral, I presume that no more rain falls from the clouds, 

ut as very little of the excess of rain-water sinks into the 
earth, (because of its wetness below,) there is far more of the 
surplus rain-water to be removed and discharged by ditches 
than in other localities. In some of the nearly as level but 
higher lands of parts of Southampton and Surry, in Virginia, 
scarcely a ditch is required, and there is no evil of rain-water 
remaining on the surface. There, in furnishing a pervious 
soil and sub-soil and dry underbeds, nature has effectually 
under-drained such lands, and in so doing has enabled most of 
the surplus rain-water to disappear by downward filtration. 
The great quantity of rain-water in the hevlands which passes 
off in the dhtches is owing to the small absorbing power of the 
always wet lower earth, and, in less degree, of the upper also. 


X. Examples of the effects of the true principle of drainage, 
in both artificial and natural operations. 


Though there has been very little practice in this region on 
the plan of tapping and drawing off the confined water of the 
inferior sand-bed, and almost none by design, there still have 
been some such operations, and with marked beneficial results. 
Mr. J. T. Granberry, in Perquimons, and Mr. E. H. Herbert, 
in Princess Anne, tapped the water of the sand-bed when 
they anticipated nothing of the important effect, and merel 
designed to make unusually large and deep ditches. Mr. W. 
Sayre, then of Norfolk county, acting on my general views 
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and advice, given to him before I had seen his land, or even 
any part of the region in question, sought for and found the 
wet sand-bed at four to five feet deep, and to which no ditch 
on his farm or near to it had before penetrated. He deepened 
the greater length of his general outside ditch to the sand, 
and found great increased draining benefit therefrom in the 
single year which he continued to own and reside on the farm. 
One of the effects could scarcely be mistaken. In the sum- 
mer after the first opening of this deep encircling ditch to the 
sand-bed, the well, half a mile distant from the ditch, ceased 
to supply water, and continued thus nearly dry until in the 
following winter. This well, (or another very close by,) had 
always before, and as far back as known, yielded water abund- 
antly, and through the dryest seasons. The subsequent and 
long failure must have been caused by the cutting off, by the 
deep outside ditch, the supply to the well of water from the 
sand-bed. It is difficult to appreciate such slow and gradual 
effects, or to know always to what particular courses to ascribe 
them. Such effects from this mode of drainage may be slowly 
increasing for years before reaching their maximum of opera- 
ion. 

But on this prinesan there are many other and great drain- 
age operations which nature has executed, and which show 
the beneficial results that are here promised. Every river or 
smaller deep water channel in this low-land is, in effect, a 
deep drain cut into the glutted sand-bed, and which cut or 
tapping has been operating to draw off the neighboring con- 
fined water, and to prevent its upward pressure so far as cir- 
cumstances permitted. Along the sides of every river and 
deep branch the bordering lands, for half a mile or more in 
breadth, are much drier than any other adjacent lands of 
equal elevation and like surface. This is the case as in Du- 
rant’s Neck, where the land is very level, and also lower than 
is usual for the firmest soil. This is the long peninsula of good 
land lying between Perquimons and Little river, and extend- 
ing to Albemarle Sound. 

e depressed shore of a river does not serve the better to 
drain bordering land because the river is a mile or more in 
width. A covered drain, having but a four-inch pipe or pus- 
sage for water, if serving to reduce and convey away all the 
excess of under-water, and to prevent its previous upward 
pressure, and so leave the upper layer of the endian dry, 
would, for draining effect, serve all the purposes of the widest 
river of no greater draining depth. If the natural depression 
for the river's passage serves to drain by lateral percolation half 
a mile width of the bordering land, a deep artificial drain sunk 
a foot or two into the sand-bed, and whether open or covered, 
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may be expected to do as much. And if so, deep parailel 
drains a mile apart perhaps might drain the intermediate land. 
And such drains, even if ten feet deep and covered, would 
still be made and kept at less cost than the never-ceasing trou- 
ble of the numerous shallow and open ditches in Perquimons. 
But in most other places, as Princess Anne and Norfolk coun- 
ties, the glutted sand-bed is not usually more than four feet 
below the surface, and drains sunk into the sand, and if four 
or even eight of them to the mile of width or cross-distance, 
would not be very costly, and could scarcely fail of their ob- 
ject. 

XI. Draining verticallu by bore-holes. 

Where the water is closely confined in the sand-bed by the 
compact texture of the wet overlying earth, and the upward 
pressure of the confined water is considerable, (because of the 
quantity, or height, or weight of the water at the higher 
sources,) a portion of the water may be drawn higher than 
the top of the sand-bed by use of the auger. As in most of 
the wells the water rises to more or less height above the 
top of the sand, so it would rise as high in holes bored by 
an inch-auger. And if the main or discharging ditches were 
sunk but a few inches lower, then the water could be thus 
drawn up in holes bored in such ditch, the water rising 
through the boring would continue to flow off along the bot- 
tom of the ditch. In such cases, the holes, if found opera- 
tive, should be bored every thirty to fifty yards in a new 
ditch, as some will not act at all. Each such bore, when act- 
ing to bring up a continued stream, is an artificial “ boilin 
spring.” And if there is sufficient quantity and force of the 
water thus rising, there is no more reason why the artificial 
boiling spring shall be obstructed and its flow stopped than a 
natural one. 


XII. The presence of quick-sand both as an impediment or 


- an aid to effectual draining. 


It was by such borings (commenced for a very different 
object) that I first discovered the general existence and the 
properties of the water-glutted sand-bed on my own farm, 
and by them drew up and passed off water in considerable 
quantity befure my main ditch had been sunk within two feet 
of the sand-bed. But if it is practicable and safe to go deeper 
with thespade, this vertical draining, in open ditches, should 
be but a temporary expedient, as it was in my own case. [If 
the water will rise, say two feet in such bore-holes, to the 
then bottom of an open ditch, it will operate partially to re- 
duce the glut of water below and prevent so much of its up- 
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ward pressure. But the reduction will not be of any water 
that cannot force its passage so high. The greatest value of 
the fact of thus draining up water by boring, is the sure indi- 
cation it affords of the still greater success of a future deeper 
digging of the ditch. If water thus rises to the height of two 
feet, it will rise with much more force and longer continuance 
if the ditch is sunk deeper and the water has so much less 
height to rise. If by still later and deeper digging the ditch 
is sunk into the sand, then there will no longer be vertical or 
boiling springs, but, instead, water oozing or flowing in late- 
rally from the upper sand and along the whole line of such 
digging. Of course, and the more if the sand is very fine, 
such continuous opening is better than any number of auger 
holes, even if the bores should always continue open and dis- 
charging. 

The inability to execute so extensive and costly an operation 
at once compelled me to deepen my main ditch at different 
times and in several successive years. But there is another 
reason for such gradual deepening, which will probably be 
found to operate in all diggings into the ett a in this low 
country. tt is most likely that this water-glutted bed is every 
where a “quick-sand,” almost semi-fluid, and which, as soon 
as dug into, will flow in from the sides and fill with sand the 
deeper excavation. And if the digging is persisted in it will 
cause caving or falling in of the solid and dey upper margins 
of the ditch, so that any effectual or permanent deepening at 
that time will be impracticable. If quick-sand is the greatest 
impediment to continued and successful deepening of the dig- 
ging, its presence is also the surest proof of the necessity for 

e work and the best surety for its final and complete success. 
Quick-sand is nothing but a very pure and loose sand of which 
all the interstices are glutted with water. There is no co- 
herence of the different particles of such sand, and the water 
contained therein is nearly as much in bulk as the solid matter 
of the sand itself, and when drained and passing off the water 
is continually renewed by lateral supply from more or less re- 
mote and highersources. Hence quick-sand is semi-fluid, and 
flows in almost as freely as water, fills every lower cavity of 
an open ditch, and is like to enter every crevice of the filling 
material of a covered drain, and finally to choke the narrow 
conduit. Nothing can be worse than quick-sand to oppose the 
immediate and complete excavation of a ditch, whether to be 
covered or left open. But delay and time afford the remedy. 
When quick-sand is reached the digging should at first go no 
deeper than its surface, or no deeper into the sand than may 
be without causing damage. Then the before confined water, 
which rendered the sand “quick” or semi-fluid, will find a 
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discharge into the ditch. The previous upward pressure will 
be removed. Later, the water will subside, leaving free the 
co sand, thus drained into the ditch, and as low as the level 
of the discharge. In a year after the first operation, the then 
bottom of the ditch will no longer be of quick-sand, as at first, 
but will have become firm, and may then be deepened some 
six or eight inches more, before reaching what is still quick- 
sand below. Thus so much deeper a fuller discharge is 
given to the water, and so much more of the quantity re- 
moved, that thereby another layer of the then highest quick- 
sand is gradually converted to dryer and firm sand, and which 
may also be subsequently taken out safely by the spade. In 
this manner, and easily, and with best effects, I have, in three 
successive years, gained two feet of depth below the original 
surface of a bad quick-sand, in which at first I could not kee 
open the shallowest permanent a. If all the glutt 
sand-bed of the low country (as inferred) is also of quick-sand, 
in like manner it may at first be barely tapped by ditchin 
and afterwards, and gradually, be dug into deeper, until al 
the injurious excess of under-water has been reduced and re- 
moved. 


XII. Tests by which to judge in advance of the expediency 
or success of desired draining operations, and illustrations of 
effects. 

Such is my view of the cause of the general wetness of this 
low-land region, and such the proposed remedy. If the prin- 
ciple is sound and the deductions true it is enough for my ar- 

ment, and also for every extreme me oF of the theory 
in practice. But it is not for me, slightly informed of ic- 
ular facts and localities as 1am by personal observation, to 
offer particular directions for practical operations, or to state 
the natural and various conditions of different loc: iities, which 
may either invite or discourage and forbid efforts to drain by 
means of reaching the deep-seated sources of the injurious 
waters. In many or most localities of this low-land 
region the proposed means may be used both cheaply and 
profitably. In others, owing to the ter depth of diggi 
necessary, the operation, though equally sure of success, might 
be of more cost than profit. Every judicious farmer acquainted 
with the local details can best determine as to the applicability 
of my general plan to his own farm and evags ut there 
are certain indications and preliminary tests of the need for 
and probable success of such undertakings, which each farmer 
should consult in advance. These will now be mentioned. 

The shallow wells on every farm will have shown whether 
a sand-bed has been reached, whether its being tapped 
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brought up water, and at what height above the sand, if any 
the water stands permanently, and how much higher after 
winter, or the wettest seasons. These facts would serve to 
show how high the water may be drawn up by borings, and 
how much below that height it may be sunk by deep ditching. 
Thus, any depth of ditching below the highest temporary 
rising of the water, in wells or bore-holes, would do some good 
in draining off or reducing the glut below, and its upward 
pressure, though such benefit might be but for the wettest 
seasons. But the deeper the digging the greater would be 
the reduction of the hurtful excess of water. And the remedy 
would not be complete, until the main ditches were sunk into 
the sand-bed, so as to take off from the adjacent ground, all 
the former upward pressure of the under-water, and also 
render the upper layer of the sand-bed dry, and therefore 
capable of freely imbibing new supplies of rain-water infil- 
trated from above. 

Next, as to the assumed permeability to water of the 
upper bed of earth. It has been admitted that the upper beds, 
even if of the most sandy and loose texture, if full of water 
below, are impermeable to more water standing on the sur- 
face.. But if such wet earth be deprived of all superfluous 
moisture, (as by any proper draining,) then, what was imper- 
vious before, may become as pervious as desirable. Every 
one has observed such change in clay, when dug into, and 
the bottom of the excavation left exposed to a drying atmos- 
phere. Of course, such extent of drying, and the consequent 
great opening of fissures, is not to be looked for under the 
covering earth. But in long droughts, earth not affected by 
under-water, will become as dry as dust for four feet or more 
below the surface. This is often seen in the digging of graves 
in summer; while in that dry condition there must be tormed 
innumerable small pores and fissures, caused by contraction, 
in the most compact earth, through which water would freely 
sink, and in great quantity, and as low as the earth had thus 
dried, and fissures been formed. And these fissures could 
not be again entirely closed by wetness and expansion of the 
earth, so as to exclude all percolation of water. It is not for 
me to assert that there will be enough of these fissures, and 
reaching to sufficient depth, to serve to carry down by per- 
colation ali the excess of rain-water, even when gradually 
falling on the earth. But there can be no question that 
water will be so absorbed, and conveyed away in great 
quantity, in a soil with under-beds thus drained, when the 
same earth, before being drained, would have been incapable 
of Weee-- any water below the quickly saturated surface 
801 
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For the good effect and success of the plan of draining the 
earth from below, it is not necessary that all or even a large 
py of the water in the sand-bed shall be so drained off. 

t may be that the bed is twenty feet thick. However thick 
the bed, its being full of water and surcharged, (proved by 
the water pressing upward,) shows that the supply of water 
from the higher parts of the country is greater than the sand- 
bed has openings for its lateral discharge. Thus, suppose the 
whole natural discharge of the sand-bed, into rivers and other 
outlets, and by evaporation, to be in volume, as 19, and the 
supply of water from rains, and from the more elevated and 
distant parts of the bed, to be as 20, then it is seen that the 
excess of supply of 1 part can only be removed by being 
forced upward through the earth. This is the water that 
operates injuriously, directly, by causing wetness to the under- 
earth, and indirectly, by preventing the excess of rain-water 
from being discharged # sinking. Then, if by tapping the 
sand-bed, this twentieth part of the water only is ennai the 
whole upward pressure, and the surcharge is prevented. But 
further, if by deeper draining the still full (but not them over- 
gorged) sand-bed has its water drawn off and lowered only 
one foot of its 20, or more of supposed depth, that upper foot 
of sand, thus made dry, will serve as under-draining (or absor- 
bent) material for all the the upper earth, and may receive 
and continually pass off all the surplus rain-water that may 
therefore fall on the surface. Such is the fortunate natural 
condition of the best low-ground farmers on the lower James 
river before adverted to—best not so much for their great 
natural fertility, and good constitution, valuable as these are, 
as because they are thus under-drained by nature. The upper 
layer of the sand-bed under these lands, is always dry for some 
feet down. This dry layer, though some twelve feet or more 
below earth of clayey texture, is the true cause of the usual 
dry condition of those soils. And although the wells reach 
water in abundance and few feet lower in the sand, that water 
has no upward pressure, and cannot damage the beds of earth 
and soil. In these cases the natural means forthe lateral dis- 
charge of water from the sand-bed, (in its high level,) are 
ewmey than needed for the quantity supplied. erefore, the 

igher layer of the sand-bed is kept free from water, and 


-always ready to receive, and convey still lower, any new and 


temporary supply from the upper beds and soil. If, on the 
contrary, the average supply of water had ever so'little ex- 
ceeded the means for average discharge; this upper layer of 
sand would have been always over-gorged with water, and the 
surface would suffer with wetness, as do the low-lands on the 
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Pamunkey river, and all this great iow-land region here under 
consideration. 

Though wet earth is perfectly impervious to the entrance 
and passage by percolation of more water from the surface, 
(pressing downward, and by its own weight only,) I doubt 
whether any earth in the tide-water region is impervious, if 
perviously drained, at least, none such has occurred in my 
extensive draining labors and experience. Much soil is made 
more impervious by having been ploughed or tilled when 
wet. This operation approaches, in effect, to what is called 
“puddling,” or kneading wet clay, or loam, which is done for 
the purpose of closing all the pores, and making the earth 
impervious to water, such, in the greatest perfection, is the 
working of clay for pottery, and in less degree, for making 
tiles and bricks: Hence it is that deep and proper ploughing, 
introduced on land before often ploughed wet, and always 
shallow, has well-known draining effect, because the “puddled” 
and impervious ae is broken up, and the rain-water then 
=— to sink through the natural fissures of the lower 
earth. 


XIV. Some of the farming practices of the low-lands— 
Defects and proposed improvements—otations of crops— 
Peafailow, and narrow, and broad-bed tillage. 


In my hasty journeys through this country, though dili- 
gently engaged in taking general and superficial views, I had 

ut little opportunity to observe extensively, or to examine 
the details of farming. Therefore, nothing like minute de- 
scription will be attempted, and only general remarks offered 
on some of the most striking advantages and capabilities of 
the lands, and defects of their culture. 

The early settlements were made on the dryest places, and 
on most of these, tillage has been continued almost inces- 
santly, from the first settlement to recent, or to the present 
time. Under such treatment, and with the necessary, or at 
least certain, and frequent wet ploughing of land always too 
wet in winter and spring, it is surprising that fields so abused 
have not become poorer than they are. I saw none that were 
so unproductive as the poorest fields of the higher tide-water 
counties in Virginia, which have not been marled or limed, 
or as all such most exhausted lands were before marling and 
liming were begun; and wherever the formerly most mn roe 
lands have latterly been occupied by good farmers, they have 
been greatly and rapidly improved. Sundry such cases are 
to be seen, and especially in Perquimons county. The oldest 
tilled lands are here referred to. e greatest recent improve- 
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ments have been the bringing under culture the extensive firm 
swamp lands which have lost little or nothing of their original 
and great fertility. 

On the rarms of Messrs. Francis Nixon and J.T. Granberry, 
I saw the manner in which these swamp lands are brought 
under cultivation. The large trees, not needed for timber or 
fuel are belted and so killed. The heavy forest growth is 
mostly of gum, poplar, oak, and large swamp pine, (used for 
naval timber,) some of the latter of great size. The smaller 

owth is cut down more than once, and mostly dies. The 
and is used for grazing, until the roots are enough rotted to 
permit ditching and ploughing. This will be in about five 
years after the belting of the trees. Then the principal ditches 
are dug on the plan before described, and as they are to re- 
main, except that when encountering a very large tree in the 
route, the ditch is there eurved around the tree. The next 
spring, (or before) the smaller ditches are also eut, and the land 
ploughed and planted in corn. 

There is no mar! in this region, except at a few exposures 
of small extent—or rather, the mar] lies too deep to be acces- 
sible. Some marl has been excavated and used in Princess 
Anné. There are extensive Indian banks of muscle-shells on 
the borders of the Chowan river; and in Currituck, an Indian 
bank of oyster-shells stretches almost continuously for forty 
miles along the eastern margin of the sound. There are also 
in shallow waters of the sounds immense beds of oyster-shells, 
in the places where the animals lived, before being killed by 
the water becoming fresh. So there is no want of material 
for caleareous manuring, independent of the supplies of lime 
and of shells, available from the waters of the Chesapeake. 
Some of the Indian bank-shells have been used, and more 
lime, and to good effect, as reported, and better than ought to 
be expected on land not well drained. Next after supplying 
the first necessity, draining, liming would be especially bene- 
ficial to all the lands of this region. Besides other reasons, 
and benefits to be gained, lime applied on the new and rich 
lands would serve the better to preserve their fertility; and, 
on the poorest lands, it will enable the most speedy and com- 
plete —— of fertility. But the best effects from lime 
can be counted on only on land previously well drained, or 
not needing draining. 

The great crop of the North Carolina counties is corn. 
Next to this, and especially in Perquimons, is wheat. These 
two are the only great crops for market. The lands generally, 
if not suffering much from wetness, produce corn well. On 
the new clearings of firm swamp lands, ditched well on the 
ordinary plan, fifty bushels to the acre may be made. I saw 
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a small field of wheat in Prineess Anne, (where that crop is 
rarely attempted, and never on large spaces,) and several 
large fields in Perquimons, that in growth equalled what I 
had just before seen on some of the best lands on James river. 
There is no better land for the growth of wheat than the soils 
of close and medium texture here. But the imperfect drain- 
ing of the fields must prevent the product and quality of the 
grain being in  peagahpee to the growth of straw; and, more- 
over, the humid air of the whole region, (caused mainly by 
the general want of Graining,) makes the wheat crops more 
liable to be diseased with rust. 

It was with much surprise, some years ago, that I heard 
that the best and largest crops of wheat in Perquimons, and 
in some other parts of this region, were still reaped by the 
sickle, or reap-hook. This primitive mode of yah yar 
which is older than the days of the patriarch Jacob, and which 
formerly was general in the United States, as it still is in 
Europe, I had supposed had everywhere, in this country, been 
substituted by the more expeditious scythe and cradle, if not 
by the still more modern reaping machine. And when first 
informed of the ancient usage remaining here, I had errone- 
ously inferred that it indicated very slow progress in agricul- 
tural knowledge and improvement. But, tn on my Visit, 
while finding this practice far more extended than my pre- 
vious idea of it, I also heard reasons in its defence, which 
seem to maintain its good economy. Neither is this practice 
confined to small crops. The best farmers and largest wheat 
growers, who sometimes make crops of more than five thous- 
and bushels, reap them with the sickle. I knew that, by this 
mode, there may be avoided much of the great waste of wheat 
that is usually made by cradling; but had supposed that the 
slower operation of the sickle, and the high prices of harvest 
labor, and the scarcity of laborers at any price, had caused 
this implement to be abandoned everywhere in the United 
States, except for spots of rank and tangled wheat, or on steep 
hill-sides. ene for these latter circumstances, in which the 
proper use of the sickle would always be preferable, I have 
not been able to resort to it, because none of our laborers are 
now accustomed to it, and they wonld make awkward and 
very slow work. But in this district, the regular use of the 
sickle has never been abandoned, or suspended, and, therefore, 
the laborers are expert; and in a heavy growth of wheat, a 
good hand, with the sickle, can reap more wheat than he 
could, on the same ground, with the cradle, besides saving 
much more of what is cut down. The difference of waste 
will more than pay the difference of amount of labor and 
greater expense through a crop. Further, by using the sickle, 
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and cutting as high as can be to save the wheat, most of the 
tall straw is left standing as stubble in the field, which is the 
cheapest, and as good a disposition as can be made of it for 
manuring the land, and makes a vast saving of labor in the 
hauling, thrashing, and stacking, compared to the handling of 
all the greater length of straw, as usually cut by the scythe 
and cradle, or by a reaping machine. But, if admitting ‘that 
the reaping of a heavy growth of wheat by the sickle is pre- 
ferable, still, in a merely agricultural country it could not be 
done, for want of the additional force of hands which this pro- 
cess certainly requires. But in the peculiar condition of this 
district, this objection does not apply. There are so great a 
number of laborers employed in cutting timber, and in the 
fisheries, that there are enough, for the higher wages of har- 
vest, to supply the then extraordinary demand for labor on 
every wheat farm. 

Light growths of wheat are often reaped by cradling; and 
where both modes are thus in use together, the more exten- 
sive use of the sickle is, in itself, od evidence of the hea 
crops of wheat raised here by mey farmers, and on good land. 
Perquimons has generally stiff soil, and is much the best wheat 

wibecing part of this region, (not including the Roanoke 
bottom.) In Pasquotank the lands are also good, but lighter, 
and better for corn. Those of Camden and Currituck are in- 
ferior in value of soil and agricultural products, and also as to 
improved farming. Currituck, especially, is so intersected by 
navigable waters, and bounded by the sound and the ocean, 
that the labors or pursuits of the residents are all more or lese 
connected with the water and its products. 

Except corn and wheat, there is scarcely a crop of large 
culture raised for market in the North Carolina counties. 
Cotton, which is so universally and extensively cultivated in 
the nearest higher counties of North Carolina, and even to 
some extent in those of Virginia, is not attempted here, as a 
crop, for market. The general prevalence of wet soil is a suf- 
ficient cause for the absence of this crop. Oats; andes 
cially hay, would be good crops for this humid climate and 
soil. But neither is raised for market, and hay scarcely at all, 
the fodder and shucks of corn serving in the place of hay, as 
everywhere in our corn-growing country. Yet vessel loads of 
coarse and mean hay, from the northern States, are continu- 
ally brpught here for the use of the towns, and for the teams 
of the lumberers working in the swamp forests. There is no 
better country for grass east of the mountains. On the farm 
of Edward H. Herbert, Esq., Princess Anne, on a large space, 
and elsewhere in Norfolk county, in small lots, I saw d 
meadows of orchard grass and clover that would have been 
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deemed good for the best grass districts, and which well at- 
tested the value and pt drainage of the fields on which 
these crops grew. 

In the counties in Virginia, where near to Norfolk, and with 
easy access by the regular steamers to the great northern 
cities, “truck” farming, or cultivating green vegetables and 
fruit for sale, is the sole business on sundry of the most valua- 
ble farms, and it enters more or less into the culture of many 
others. This business is carried on exclusively, largely, and 
successfully in Norfolk county, on river farms only, and with- 
in a few miles of the wharves. The limitation to these locali- 
ties is compelled, first, from ready access to the steam-vessels, 
and also because only in close neighborhood to a considera- 
ble town can numerous laborers be hired whenever wanted 
for gathering vegetables and fruits, which requires, rarely, 
many hands, and for short and uncertain lengths of time. 
This kind of farting is the most perfect in all its operations, 
the most costly in money and labor, and the most pro- 
ductive, not only in the gross returns, but in net profit; 
and, as reported, it is the only kind of farming in the coun- 
ty that is well conducted. It is not long since this “truck 
farming” has been established on any thing like its present 
important position; and in that time, the lands near Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, suitable for this business, and so used, have 
increased, in market value and price, from 5V0 to 1,000 per 
cent. 

This market gardening, or “truck-farming,” in these large 
operations, is a peculiar and remarkable branch of agricul- 
ture, which well deserves thorough examination, and more 
full report, than this slight notice. Itis an important and ad- 
mirable kind of what in England is called “ high farming,” 
requiring great expenses, but returning so much the larger 
profits. Compared to nearly all other farming of the surround- 
ing and neighboring lands, the “truck” farms appear like an 
oasis in a desert. e quantity and the cost of manures ap- 
plied on these farms, and the magnitude of other expenses, 
and still more the great returns of products and profits would 
be astonishing, if not appear incredible, to a stranger. Still, 
this business is the maiiiiieniens employment of a proprietor, 
exacting unceasing attention, care, and anxiety, for every 
hour. Nothing short of untiring industry, care, and also good 
judgment, can attain success and its great rewards; and even 
all these will not always prevent heavy losses. The business 
is precarious, and subject to great changes and hazards, and 
losses, which no industry or care can guard against. <A sin- 
gle severe frost, at an unusual time, may destroy a valuable 
crop, for which all the expenses have been incurred, except 
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for the gathering and shi ping 5 and which loss may reduce 
the net receipts expected . ousands of dollars. 

In the Virginia counties the required drainage and culture 
are of much easier executions than in Perquimons, and yet 
both are more negligently performed. No where does there 
seem to be any regular system of rotation of crops. This 
essential part of good farming is neglected | where by 
poor and bad farmers. The most energetic and successful 
cultivators and improvers here have been so much occupied 
in the heavy labors of clearing and draining their new and 
rich swamp lands, that they had no opportunity to use any 
regular rotation of crops. is is a sufficient reason as to the 
newly cleared lands, for which, for some years, regular rota- 
tion would not be required, and would even be improper. 
But this circumstance and the continued additions of new sur- 
face to the tilled land should not prevent the older and poorer 
land being kept under a proper rotation, or at least under a 
proper succession of crops. And the neglect is the more rep- 
rehensible and strange, inasmuch as the-farmers of this region 
possess peculiar facilities for rotations in the pea-crop, and a 
climate admirably adapted to its growth. The limited terri- 
tory on which both the pea and the wheat crop can grow well, 
(the one suiting so well to prepare for and aid the growth of 
the other,) I deem the most favored of all agricultural regions. 
Still more strange appeared to me the general neglect of ne 
as a manuring crop in this region, from some of the best 
farmers of which I obtained most of my early instruction as 
to this particular value of the pea crop. Yet this great means 
for improvement, on most farms, seems to be but little used 
or appreciated. It is true, that peas are planted, as a second 
crop, in every field of corn, and the returns are highly valued. 
But this pea-crop, except so much as is gathered for seed or 
for sale, is generally eaten on the ground by the hogs designed 
for slaughter, (greatly indeed for benefit in that respect,) go 
that very little of the crop, except the roots and stems, go to 
manure the land. I Based of no separate crops of broad-cast 
peas, (or “pea-fallow,”) to prepare and manure for a sueceed- 
ing wheat crop, the most valuable use to which the pea-crop 
can be applied. It is a frequent practice here for the land in 
corn (and secondary peas) not to be sown in wheat the autumn 
of the same year, (as is usual in lower Virginia,) but for the 
field to remain until the autumn of the following year, and 
then to be sown in wheat, This practice leaves the field idle 
and useless all the spring and summer, when in that time it 
might be sown in peas, and bring a manuring and lee 
crop to precede the wheat, without any loss of time or of land. 
This is a regular part of my own established rotation, and, as 
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supposed, its best feature, though my more northern position 
and shorter warm season render the pea-crop much less pro-, 
ductive and beneficial than in this more favored region. Still 
more than this omission, another is common and as reprehen- 
sible. Wheat, in some eases, is made to follow wheat in two 
successive years. If, in such cases, there was merely inter- 
posed between these two crops a broad-cast crop of peas, (for 
which there is plenty of growing time,) that addition only 
would serve to substitute a cleansing, enriching, and judicious 
succession of crops, for one that is mexcusable and abomina- 
ble. Clover is made on most of the good farms of Perqui- 
mons, and used as a preparing (or fallow) crop for wheat. 
With the superior facilities for the best growth of peas, if I 
were farming in this region, I should ech prefer pea-fallow 
to clover-fallow to precede wheat. 

The reason offered for the total omission of pea-fallow is the 
great and engrossing tillage labors required for the great crops 
of corn, and also for the wheat harvest, both of which occur 
with and include the very time in which the land for broad- 
cast peas should be ploughed and sown. This is true, and a 
sufficient reason, if it is necessary to plant in corn as much 
land as the laboring force can cultivate. But it would be much 
better to secure the great benefit of a manuring pea-crop to 
precede wheat, by the (temporary) sacrifice of omitting to 
plant as much corn as would release enough labor for the ad- 
ditional pea-crop. This sacrifice was a necessary incident of 
my own change (in 1848) of the five-shift rotation, without 
pea-fallow, to the six shift, with one entire field under broad- 
east peas. The fields of both corn and wheat, by this change, 
were reduced, severally, to five-sixths of their previous size. 
Yet the wheat crops have continued since to increase, on 
the general average, and to exceed more and more the pre- 
vious entire product, and so have the corn-crops, except in the 
first year only of the reduced extent of cultivation. Yet the 
advantages of manuring by the pea-crop in my localities and 
climate are yery inferior to those of this region of North 
Carolina. 

While the many firm swamps remained generally under 
forest, these lands afforded. excellent “range” for live-stock, 
ora great quantity of food, especially for cattle and hogs. But 
this benefit, (if it was one,) has almost ceased in the best cul- 
tivated parts of the counties on the sound. Such is Durant’s 
Neck, the narrow and level and very low peninsula which 
stretches for twelve miles between Perquimons and Little 
river to Albemarle sound. This land, being but a few miles 
wide anywhere, and bounded nearly around by these deep 
waters, is in consequence better drained, naturally, than the 
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interior lands, and is very productive. Nearly all this “neck” 
is enclosed, and an unusually large proportion of the whole is 
under tillage, and there is scarcely any unenclosed forest or 
waste land for ranging live stock, and none that affords any 
grazing profit. I know no place where it would be so profita- 

le to dispense with fences, as is done, by mutual agreement, 
by the proprietors of three several neighborhoods in Prince 
George county, Virginia, each including from 4,000 to 8,000 
acres, and making from 10 to 15 farms and separate mye 
ties. If the cultivators of Durant’s Neck would do the like 
they would only have to make one short and straight fence to 
enclose all their fine farms, and save all the cost of their pre- 
sent useless fences. Yet every farm and field is now separately 
fenced in, and some of the proprietors have no materials for 
fencing, and buy, and transport from a distance, all their rails. 
This locality, more strongly than any other, shows the absurd- 
ity of our fence laws, and also the strength and long vitality 
of old habits and opinions, when the former good reasons for 
them have long ceased to exists. If the live-stock were re- 
duced in numbers to one-fourth, and these were well kept, b 
being herded within the farms, one cow would yield as Mack 
ae as four do now. And when the grazing stocks were so 
essened in number there would be much surplus grass left to 
manure the pasture on otherland. While three-fourths of all 
the inyeer fencing might be dispensed with, the other fourth 
would serve to make a sufficient pasture enclosure for every 
farm. For nothing in geometry, is mure clearly demonstrable 
than the proposition that it will require greatly less length of 
enclosure to fence in the cattle of any well cleared and settled 
section of country, than to fence in all the fields and crops to 
protect them from the cattle if left at large. One-fourth of 
the present fencing in Durant’s Neck would suffice not only to 
make cn every farm a proper pasture enclosure, but also the 
on and joint barrier fence against all other people’s stock. 

ost of the farmers in Prince George, who have joined in 
these arrangements, if not situated on the border, have no fence 
except the pens in which to confine the animals at night. But 
this extreme course is not true economy. 

In Princess Anne, there still remains so much uncleared 
and swamp land, that the leaving cattle to range at large is 
deemed very profitable to the owners, and perhaps, in general, 
it is there, more an offset to the expenses of fences, under our 
fence law, than in any other county of lower fe ns The 
open swamps bear reeds in great quantity, which afford 
abundant and excellent food for cattle through winter and 
summer. There are herds of cattle that have become wild, 
and are made use of when wanted for beef, only by being 
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hunted and shot. These wild cattle would be very profitable 
to their owners, as they require neither food nor attention, ex- 
cept that they are as much at the disposal of every other per- 
son who may be inclined to shoot and steal them. 

It becomes a slight observer of a newly seen agricultural 
district of novel and peculiar character, to be diffident of his 
own opinions thereon, and more especially, when they are in 
opposition to those of the judicious and experienced resident 
farmers. One of such subjects I will mention, though without 
any view of urging the superior value of my opinions and 
practice, in this respect on my friends in this region, who 
unanimously and strongly protested against them at least for 
their lands. Their experience of facts, in contradiction, cer- 
tainly deserves more to be respected, than my theoretical views 
as to this region, even though they have been sustained by the 
results of my own practice and experience elsewhere. 

As stated before, the tillage generally, and on the best 
managed farms, is in narrow beds (five feet,) for corn, and the 
same size is preserved for wheat. The beds are reversed for 
every crop, both of corn and wheat. I wi!l not here repeat 
my objections to this narrow bed tillage, nor my reasons for 
preferring (where any are necessary) beds of twenty-five or 
more feet in width. These views have been stated and argued 
at length in different former publications. (The latest and 
fullest articles on tillage in broad beds, and also on draining in 
general, are in “ Essays and Notes on Agriculture, 1855.”) I 
will only say here, that ail the reasons for preparing wide beds 
for low and flat lands generally, apply with greater force to 
the lands of this region, and cpudeiie in Perquimons, because 
they are of more regular level, and with fewer alternations of 
slight depressions and elevations, than any other low-lands 
within my knowledge. The best farmers here, with whom I 
have argued this question, object on various grounds to my 
broad-beds, but especially, because their frequent cross “ hoe- 
furrows” are deemed indispensable, and if the broad and 
hi beds, and their deeper alleys were in use, the “hoe- 
furrows” would have to be made still deeper, and require more 
labor to alg; and to renew after every ploughing or horse- 
tillage, and be even inconyeniént for the ploughs to cross. 
This objection would be valid, if indeed it would be necessary 
(with the broad-beds, and deeper alleys) to retain the hoe- 
furrows; but this necessity I doubt. For with so much higher 
beds and deeper alleys between them, on land scarcely vary- 
ing from a level, or from a regular’and gentle slope, I think 
that the deeper alleys would substitute the hoe-furrows, and 
render them. superfluous, except where a cross depression of 
surface required a particular cross grip. In my own practice, 
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on the Pamunkey flats, the surface is much more irregular, 
yet there are no grips kept across the beds, except along the 
cross depressions. If the inequalities of surface level were as 
rare as on the Perquimons lands, my cross grips would be 
fewer and less necessary than they are. 

But if my plan of broad beds would suit this region, there 
might still be added thereto another improvement, which I 
commenced using in 1855, and which has been continued since 
on the Marlbourne farm, with increasing confidence and ap- 
proval. Without — time here to describe and recommend 
the operation in general on the different cireumstances of my 
own farm and practice, I will merely apply the plan to the 
resent existing divisions and ditches of the Perquimons lands,.* 
Ve will suppose that these present ditches are all nece 
and proper to be retained, though such is not my opinion, if 
a different system of drainage were in use. en suppose 
merely the change that each of the rectangular enclosed 
spaces of 150 feet wide, instead of being as now in thirty beds 
of five feet wide, was ploughed into six beds, each of twenty- 
five feet width. After two or three years ploughing, and til- 
age, and gathering of these wide beds ciniratel , they would 
be as high, and their intermediate alleys as deep as desirable. 
Then, instead of continuing to ‘ose each bed separately, 
the firsrt furrow should be cut alongside of the central alley, 
and turning the slice into it. This furrow should begin and 
end at 75 or 80 feet distance from the ends of the rectangular 
“slip,” or at (or less than) the same distance of the central 
alley from the sides of the slip. Turning the plough at that 
distance, another furrow should be cut alongside, and throw- 
ing the slice to the first, thus making a “list” in the former 
central alley. So the ploughing would proceed around this 
first list, cutting across the ends as well as along the sides, and 
throwing every furrow-slice towards the centre of the plough- 
ing. This ploughing, though flush, and cutting across. the 
ends as well as dona the beds, and with no ere paid to the 
alleys, would scarcely alter the outline of the previous surface, 
and would not lessen the height of the crowns of the beds or 
the depth of the alleys, except the central alley, which would 
in time be filled, an would not then be needed. The outside 
furrows would just reach the encircling ditches of the “slip,” 





*When I first began this manner of flush ploughing of land and bedded: 
land, and with considerable apprehension as to its complete success, it was not 
known to me that any other Timoee had either used or thought of the same 
method. But, subsequently, when recommending it to the trial of E. H. Her- 
bert, esq., of Princess Anne, as an important aid to his usually ee 
tice of draining, he informed me that he had already introduced and used this 
ples of flush ploughing on his land earlier than my first trial of it, and bad 
ound the results entirely satisfactory. 
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turning the depth and width of a furrow-slice from each 
at every repetition of such ploughing. One or two furrows 
run along each of the old alleys, after the flush ploughing, 
would clean them out and put the broad beds in their original 
shape, and they would be more thoroughly broken by this 
mode of plonghing. Every successive ploughing of the land 
to prepare for any crop should be done in like manner. The 
tendency and operation would be to raise the central part of 
each rectangular division so ploughed around, and to lower 
and slope the sides and efds, or margins, next to the surround- 
ing ditches. After a few such plonghings the shallow tap 
ditches would be to the eye almost obliterated, or changed to 
mere | ploughed alleys or grips. Yet, in fact, they might 
be deeper than before, and would certainly be more operative 
for surface drainage than before. The preserving and clean- 
ing out of these “ tap-ditches,” instead of requiring spades and 
shovels, would therefore be as well done by the last finishing 
furrows of the plough. These ditches would no longer pre- 
vent any obstruction to the crossing of ploughs, or partially 
loaded carts. If desired, (and it might be even desirable in 
future time,) the corn-rows and their ploughing, in narrow 
beds, might be directed across the beds and tap-ditches. Fur- 
ther, the end margins of the “slip” being equally depressed, 
and sloping to the edges of the larger leading ditches, these 
would be much more easily crossed by teams, and fewer and 
smaller bridges would be required. Thns, in the course of 
time, each separate “slip” would be converted to one broad 
bed of a 150 feet wide, and gently rounding surface, and 
1,000 feet long, (the present dimensions of the separate divi- 
sions,) with sloped margins and ditches between deeper than 
before, yet presenting either little obstruction, or none, to the 
crossing of ploughs and teams. 





BLACK REPUBLICANISM IN ATHENS. 

“The thing that hath been, is that which shall be; and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done; and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” Man’s moral and intellectual na- 
ture has neither improved nor deteriorated from the time that 
history gives any account of his doings. Despite of the ex- 
perience of the past, he re-enacts the same follies now that he 
acted three thousand years ago. Each individual, and each 
generation, has to buy, not borrow, its experience. The de- 
nunciations of the Hebrew Prophets, and the ridicule of the 
Greek and Roman Satirists, neither arrested the crimes and 
follies which they depict, nor prevented succeeding genera- 
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tions from perpetrating those very same crimes and follies, 
despite the warnings of history. The fellow-beings with wnom 
we daily associate, are better described by Moore’s and Solo- 
mon’s Homer and Horace, than by the latest novelist. 

We have been led into this train of refiection from reading 
the play of “Ecclesiazuse” by Aristophanes, which is a satire 
upon the women’s rights, anc other agrarian and socialistic 
doctrines then prevalent in Athens. It is in the main, a faith- 
ful picture of the isms of the North, and of Western Europe, 
except that our modern socialists exceed somewhat in absurdi- 
ty and profanity the Black Republicans, and strongminded 
women of Athens. The Athenian women proposed to sustain 
their Free Love, Free Lands, and no labor system, by a sub- 
stratum of slavery—not by “attractive labor” or “ passional 
attraction ;” and as slaves were extremely numerous in Athens, 
we do not see that their plan, so far as mere physical subsist- 
ence was concerned, was impracticable. Besides, these wo- 
men did not deem it necessary, like our Northern strong- 
minded ladies, to make war upon Heaven, and dethrone the 
gods 5 with these exceptions, one would be apt to suspect that 

essrs. Greely, and Parker, and Garrison, and Seward, and 
the Wise Women, their colleagues and colaborers, had stolen 
their doctrines from Aristophanes. 

In truth, they are all borrowed indirectly and unconsciously 
from Plato’s Republic. Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia is obvious- 
ly in great measure, suggested by his study of Plato, and sub- 
sequent socialists borrow from Sir Thomas. Greely is a disei- 
ple of Fourier, and little suspects that he is retailing at third 
or fourth hand the absurdities of Plato. The Bloomers, Free 
Lovers, and other strongminded women of the North, will be 
pone one to find that they are but acting over again the crimes 
and follies of Athenian dames. — 

This play is intended no doubt to ridicule the doctrines of 
Protagoras, Plato, and other visionary social theorists, whose 
theories were disturbing society, by a brood of isms, as pesti- 
lent and as noisy as those of modern times.” For unless the 
doctrines of these philosophers were wide spread among the 
ory just as those of Seward and Greely, Proudhon and 

ouis Blane now are, the play could not have been understood 
and appreciated. 
sut “truth is strange! stranger than fiction!” Poets and 
novelists borrow their plots from actual occurrences ; and phi- 
losophers derive their theories from the same sources. e 
little Republics of Crete and of a inspired, by their ex- 
amples, the pen of Plato. He added but little in theory to 
what they had carried out in practice. But he mistook the 
exceptional and anomalous for the normal and natural. Those 
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little nations led a military, or camp life, from necessity. 
Slavery within, and larger hostile nations without and sur- 
rounding them, begot the necessity for a closer association 
than is natural, desirable, or practicable, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Under like circumstances, this close association, this modi- 
fied agrarianism, will grow up as surely in modern times as it 
did in remote antiquity. 

In the Island of Tatkadben before emancipation, the slaves 
numbered seven or eight to the whites. The consequence was, 
that all the poor whites were employed as a police, and allow- 
ed sixty acres of land and a horse each, They were then all 
gentlemen—all a privileged class, who lived decently, without 
resorting to hireling and menial labor. They are now the 
most degraded and miserable wretches pn earth—worse off 
than the negroes—for their wants are greater, and the climate 
will rot permit their supplying these wants by field labor. 

Barbadoes, in modern times, furnishes conclusive evidence 
of what had already been proved by the Ancient Republics, 
that the most perfect sock system is that where the slaves 
number ten to one to the citizens. (We employ the word 
“ citizen,” not according to Mr. Seward and Mr. Greely’s ver- 
sion of the Higher Law, which would invest with the privi- 
lege any “ featherless biped,” but as defined in the Dred Scott 
case, and as understood and practiced by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.) When this disparity of numbers between the slaves 
and the free exists, all men have to become working men— 
the slaves at ordinary labor, and the citizens as a police, as 
managers, overlookers, professional men, &c. The population 
of Barbadoes was more dense than that of Belgium or China, 
but probably not half equal to that of Ancient Egypt and 
the little States of Greece, Judea, Phenicia, and Carthage. 
This is the perfection of the system of associated labor, and of 
agrarianism and communism. We advise Greely and Garri- 
son. and Goodell to study the subject. Had Hume understood 
socialism, he never would have an guilty of the egregious 
folly of disputing the populousness of ancient nations. 

There is an useful lesson and salutary warning to be deduced 
from this epoch in Athenian history. In the very next gener- 
ation, a sitiasophes arose, who taught doctrines the opposite 
of Plato’s, although he was one of his scholars. He was the 
teacher of Alexander; and Alexander became the virtual 
master of Athens. 

May not Athenian corrupticn and effeminacy have grown 
out of the Greelyite isms inculeated by Plato, and may not 
the sound and natural philosophy of Aristotle have formed the 
character of Alexander and his invincible Macedonians. It 
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is time that the study of Aristotle’s Politics and Economics 
were revived. That work and the Latter Day pamphlets of 
Mr. Carlyle, furnish the best refutations of socialism and abo- 
lition. They should both be text books in all our colleges: 
for the North has quite as much occasion to dispel the Uto- 
pian illusions of the isms as we of the South. 

Yet great as are the works of Aristotle and Carlyle, there 
is one whose name we reluctantly introduce into mere polemi- 
cal discussion, whose wisdom and whose authority are far 
higher than theirs. The political and social institutions of the 
Jews, as modelled by Moses, were the most perfect ever devised 
by man. This is evidenced as well by the long national ex- 
istence of the Jews in Palestine, by their populousness and 
prosperity in a naturally barren country, as by their present 
wealth and intelligence, although scattered to the four corners 
of the world; but still adhering literally to the institutions of 
Moses. He was no optimist or perfectionist. He neither ex- 
pected or promised, lke Plato, and Moore, and Greely, and 
the Black Republican women of Athens and America, to 
banish moral and social evil. On the contrary, he expressl 
reminded his people: Deut. xv., 11. “For the poor sha 
never cease out of the land; therefore, 1 command thee, say- 
ing, thou shalt open thy hand wide unto thy brother, to th 
poor, and to thy needy, in thy land.” Although he had agile 
the wisest proyisions to institute equality of conditions and 
prevent poverty, he foresaw that occasional destitution, mis- 
fortune, and dependence, were necessary incidents to humani- 
ty, and he therefore not only enjoined the practice of private 
charity, but as that rh ie not always be present and adequate, 
he superadded the right of selling one’s self or children into 
a mild, modified, and temporary form of servitude. 

Before proceeding to give the extract from Aristophanes, 
which is the special subject of our article, we will quote a 
little from Greely and Jack Cade, in order that the reader, by 
collating them, may see how alike the follies and absurdities 
of Sankind are in all and countries. 

We often honor Mr. Greely with our*special attention, for 
he is now, by a head and shoulders, the Napoleon of the 
Press, and the Press has become more potent for good or evil 
than an “army with banners.” In his discussion of associa- 
tion with Mr. Raymond, he adopts in general the wild theo- 
ries of Fourier, and in a summing up, employs this language: 

“I rest here my arguments on the point that Tmgre must sr a Soctat Re- 
Frorm—a reform which shall secure to labor unfailing employment and adequate 
recompense; to children and youth, universally, ample and thorough education, 
moral, intellectual, and physical; and to the poor as well as rich comfortable, 


abiding homes, the largest opportunities for social and mental elevation, with 
freedom from incessant anxiety for work and bread. We have the confessions 
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of the best thinkers and ablest journals in the Old World (see London Times, 
also Morning Chronicle) that the old order of things has proved a failure—that 
new principles must be invoked, and new and profounder remedies for social 
evils be resorted to. (See also the Queen’s late speech.) ‘Let us alone’ and 
‘every man for himself’ have gone to the end of their tether; we must now 
try the opposite principle of ‘each for all,’ and seek individual only through 
universal good.” 

The genius of Shakespeare pales before this, for Jack Cade 
is not so prodigal of promises, and the shades of Plato and 
More, of Fanny Wright and Fourier, no doubt read it in the 
newly discovered world of Mr. Greely’s friends, the Spiritual 
Rappers, with admiring envy. Cade shall nevertheless enter 
the lists however hopeless his tilting for the fool’s cap with 
Mr. Greely, who precedes him, and with the Athenian dames, 
whom we shall soon also put against him. 

“ Canr.—Be brave then, for your captain is brave and vows 
reformation. There shall be in England seven half-penny 
loaves sold for a penny, the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops, and I will make it felony to drink small beer. All the 
realm shall be in common, and in cheepside shall my palfry 
go to grass. And when I am King, as King I will be : 

“* Artt.—God save your majesty. 

“ Cane.—I thank you good people; there shall be no money; 
all shall eat and drink on my score, and I will apparel them 
all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and wor- 
ship me, their Lord. 

“Diox.—The first thing we do let’s kill all the lawyers! 

“ Cane.—Nay, that I meant to do. Is not this a lamentable 
thing that of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made 
parchment? That parchment being scribbled over should 
undo a man? Some say the bee stings, but I say it is the 
bee’s wax, for I did but seal once to a thing and I was never 
mine own man since.” 

The English translator of “the Ecclesiazuse” prefaces it 
by saying “The Ecclesiazusz is like the Lysistrata, a picture 
of women’s ascendancy, but one more depraved thar the other. 
In the dress of men the women steal into the public assembly, 
and by means of the majority of voices, which they have thus 
surreptitiously obtained, they decree a new constitution, in 
which there is to be a community of goods and women. This 
is a satire upon the ideal republies of philosophers, with similar 
laws. ‘Tortagoras had projected such before Plato.” We 
only quote so much of the play as is sufficient to give the pro- 
gramme of these Athenian Bloossaly and strong-minded wo- 
men. Quite enough we hope, however, to convince the reader 
that the Athenian dames were but a little behind the modern 
free-love and infidel Amazonide who fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the free negroes and Black Republicans of the North. 
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To understand the detached portions of the dialogue we are 
about to quote, it is only necessary to know that Praxagora is 
a leader among the Athenian Black Republican women, and 
Blepyrus is her husband. 


“ Bier. Then don’t you know what has been decreed ? 

“Prax. No by Jove! not I. 

“ Biep. Then sit down, and chew cuttle-fish ; for they say the 
state has been committed to you. 

“Prax. What to do? to weave? 

“Brier. No, by Jove! but to rule. 

“Prax. What? 

“ Brep. The affairs of the state, every one. 

“Prax. By Venus, the state will be happy henceforth! 

“ Bier. On what account? 

“Prax. For many reasons. For no longer will it be per- 
mitted for the audacious to act shamefully towards it hence- 
forth, and no where to give evidence, or act the informer 

“ Bier. By the gods, by no means do this, nor take away my 
livelihood. 

“Cuorvus. My good sir, suffer your wife to speak. 

“ PRax. nor to steal clothes, nor to envy one’s neighbors, 
nor to be naked, nor that any one be poor, nor to rail at one 
another, nor to seize as a pledge and carry off. 

“Ono. By Neptune, grand promises, if she shall not prove 
false. 

* * * *% * * % 

“Prax. Well now, I am confident that I shall teach what is 
useful. But this is the thing I am not apprehensive about, 
whether the spectators will be willing to make innovations, 
and rather not abide by the very customary and ancient 
usages. . 

“ Bier. Now about making innovations, don’t be alarmed ; 
for to do this and neglect what is ancient, is with us equivalent 
to another constitution. 

“Prax. Now let none of you reply or interrupt me, before 
he understands the plan and has othe: the speaker. For I 
will declare that all ought to enjoy all things in common, and 
live upon the same property; and not for one to be rich, and 
another miserably poor; nor one to cultivate much land, and 
another not to have enough even to be buried in; nor one 
to have many slaves, and ancther not even a footman. But 
I will make all one common subsistence for all, and that too 
equal. 

* 








* * * * * * 


“ Prax. For I was going to say this: I will first make all the 
land common to all, and the silver, and the other things, as 
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many as each has. Then we will maintain you out of these, 

being common, husbanding, and sparing, and giving our 

attention to it. 
% * * % * *% * 

“Prax. No one will do any wickedness through poverty : 
for all will be possessed of all things; loaves, alo of salt 
fish, barley cakes, cloaks, wine, chaplets, chick-pease. So 
that what advantage will it be not to pay it in ? 

“ Bier. Then do not these even now thieve more, who have 
these worldly goods ? 

“Prax. Yes; formerly my good sir, when we used the for- 
mer laws. But now,—for substance shall be in common,— 
what is the advantage of not paying in? 

% * * * *% * *% 

“ Brier. How then, if we live in this manner, will each be 
able to distinguish his own sons ? 

“Prax. But what occasion is there? for they will consider 
all those who are older than themselves in age to be their 
fathers. 

% x * * % % % 

“Bier. * * But who shall cultivate the land ? 

“ Prax. The slaves. 

“ Bizr. But about garments, what will be your contrivance ? 

“ Prax. In the first place what you have at present will be 
at hand; and the rest we will weave. 

“ Bier. One thing further I ask: if one be cast in a suit 
before the magistrate at the suit of any one, from what source 
will he pay off this ? 

“Prax. But in the first place there shall not even be any 
suits. 

“Brier. But how many this will ruin! 

“ Prax. I also make a decree for this. For on what account, 
you rogue, should there be any ? 

“Bier. By Apollo, for many reasons! in the first place, for 
one reason, f ween, if any one, being in debt, denies it. 

“ Prax. Whence then did the lender lend the money, when 
all things are in common? He is, I ween, convicted of theft. 

* * * * * * * 


“Brier. What will you make our mode of life ? 

“ Prax. Common to all. For say I will make the city one 
house, having broken all into one; so that they may go into 
each others houses. 

“Brup. But where will you serve up the dinner ? 

“Prax. I will make the Towecsiste and the porticoes wholly 
men’s apartments.” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF DELAWARE. 


HER CLAIMS UPON HER SISTERS OF THE SOUTH. 


Delaware has been neglected, because she has neglected 
herself. She has been too proud to fill the press with flaming 
advertisements; and being so small, the Southern purchaser 
has travelled over her limited soil, almost forgetting that she, 
too, is one of the glorious “fifteen.” Notwithstanding that 
she lies half-way between the two great commercial cities of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia—notwithstanding that she has 
failed to receive her share of sunny smiles from her own kith 
and kin, yet has she struggled on with a full and warm heart 
against all adversity. e will show by the annexed figures, 
that Delaware excels any other Congressional District in the 
Republic, in the variety and extent of her productions. We 
will show that she produces, and sells to the North, at a re- 
duced price, the very same articles that the Southern mer- 
chant goes to the North to buy, ata profit. These articles 
would be trebled every year, if the South was only disposed 
to patronize her own household. Delaware has not of late 
sent delegates to the Southern Convention, because she has, in 
her interests, been met by them with coldness and distrust. 
Delaware has not, so far, been a Southern State, on account of 
official patronage, but solely upon principle, the glorious prin- 
ciple of “Southern rights.” She has had much to contend 
with. Considering her geographical position, almost sur- 
rounded by “free State” ideas, it is salty a wonder that her 
3,000 slaves have not been carried off by force. This position 
has given the abolitionists an opportunity to work upon her 
pieeally, which is unknown to any other State south of the 
ine. She is a sister State, around whom has burned the 
flames of abolitionism for more than half a century; yet she 
stands there without a fold of her Southern raiment soiled. 
Some of her Representatives have erred, and been by their 
votes, a living libel upon her character, but haying only one 
Representative, she had no redeeming vote, until she could 
send a better man in their place, and this she has never failed 
to do. The old party that ruled the State for so many years, 
in its dying hour, as a last resort, did indeed attempt to pass 
certain “free State” resolutions, but they failed ingloriously 
in the attempt. 

Let us look a moment at the productions of this little State, 
which asks, as her right, the patronage of her larger and more 
favored sisters of the South. 

In iron manufactures, Delaware holds an important place. 
At Wilmington, a city of about 18,000 inhabitants, there are 
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several very extensive works for iron steamboats, steam-engines, 
railroad cars, boilers, sugar mills, and mill-work of all kinds, 
ete., ete. Harlan & Hollingsworth alone, employ over 500 
mechanics, and do an annual business of $700,000. Their 
boats are found in all parts of the Union, from Maine to New 
Orleans, in South America, and along the Pacific and China 
waters. Belts, Pusey & Co., also do an extensive business in 
nearly the same line. Bush & Lobdell turn out yearly about 
3,000 tons of their patent car wheels, doing a business of about 

250,000. MeDaniel, Horner & Co., steel locomotive and car 
spring works, turn out yearly 60 tons of springs. McDaniel, 

raige & Co., bar iron works, turn out about 400 tons annu- 
ally. Alan Wood’s Delaware iron works, turn out about 500 
tons of sheet iron, including their “Imitation Russia,” the 
most extensive of the kind in the United States. ©. & J. 
Marshall’s sheet iron works turn out about 400 tons annually. 
McCullough & Co’s. galvanizing iron works, the only one of 
the kind in the country, turn out about 350 tons of galvanized 
iron a year. 

The cotton manufactures for 1856 amounted to $875,000, 
using over $468,102 worth of raw material. The woolen works 
turned out $400,000 in value, using about $300,000 worth of 
raw material. Dupont’s powder works turn out, annually, 
about 5,500,000 lbs. The saw and planing mills of Wilming- 
ton, are very extensive, shipping their work to all the nol 
boring States. Ship building is done for New York and 
Philadelphia to a greater extent than is generally supposed, 
and that, too, of the best Delaware white oak. It would be 
impossible to give all the details of the business done in brick 
making, iron foundries, paper mills, coach making, tanning, 
potteries, &c., &c.; but it is sufficient to say that they are in 
the same proportion as those specified. 

The flour and grist mills of Brandywine are celebrated in 
all flour and meal markets. 

Consider, also, her great agricultural interests. She grows 
of wheat, 723,766 bushels ; corn, 4,918,312 bushels; rye and 
oats, 918,876 bushels; potatoes, 800,000 bushels; hay, 80,159 
tons; butter, 2,655,308 pounds; wool, 64,404 pounds; value 
of orchard products, $80,000. She raises sufficient cattle and 
sheep for her own market and exportation. She sent in one 
day to Philadelphia, on the Delaware railroad, over 80,000 
dozen of eggs. ‘The little village of Odessa exported, in 1856, 
over 400,000 bushels of wheat to Philadelphia. Delaware city 
loads at one company’s wharf 6 and 7 first class schooners, 
with coal for other markets, employing a capital of $2,000,000 ; 
and the Legislature of Delaware granted, at its last session, a 
charter for a railroad from that place to the mines of Pennsyl- 
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vania, to be called the “ Delaware and Octorara” railroad, and 
if supported by Southern markets, it can be made one of the 
most extensive coal depots in the country, as it has the best 
harbor on the bay. 

The Delaware railroad is now traversing the entire length 
of the State, and efforts are being made to continue it through 
Worcester county, Maryland, and Accomac and Northampton 
counties, Virginia, thence to form a direct line to Norfolk and 
the entire South, which would be the cheapest and most direct 
route for the Southern trade, through the best manufacturing 
and agricultural portions of Delaware. There is now ir course 
of construction a branch from the Delaware road to the Dela- 
ware breakwater to unload foreign merchandize, instead of 
shipping it to Philadelphia and back with the profits. Shall 
the South allow those great commercial advantages to slide 
away from her, by letting Philadelphia and New York alone 
drain Delaware of her productions? Remember, it Delaware 
ever becomes a free State, the masters of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia may soon bid a last farewell to their servants, for the 
very strict and honest laws and people of that little State have 
been a barrier to the unlenanenll railroad, and a continual 
stumbling block to abolitionists. Delaware has always been 
true to her principles, and always to that Constitution, which 
she claims as an honor to have first adopted. Her masses are 
well educated, besides having two colleges and innumerable 
male and female seminaries; she spends over $60,000 annually 
in her public schools, the buildings of which, will equal those 
of New England. Her mode of business is sound, as she but 
seldom has a failure, and has never had a broken bank. 

Since the compilation of the above facts, the following 
additional figures have been sent us by Major Jones, of Dela- 
ware, a celebrated agricultural statistician, and will be found 
worthy of interest. The table is for 1856, and will show a 
most remarkable increase, since the census of 1850, on account 
of the reasons given below: 


1856. 1850. 

Population .............. 117,161 91,532 
Acres cultivated......... 600,000 580,862 
Bushels of wheat......... 767,724 482,511 
7 capitis Ga 1,217,553 604,518 
ES a” 7,475,170 3,145,542 
EORIOS Ohad cis anenatse 611,970 305,985 
Hay, tons: di«< «same. 40,000 30,159 
Value of other products of the farms, 

BOE BPOCUMOND. ohh adn sos crcescvccss $13,113,616 
Value of products above specified..... 10,953,674 


RS oS ee $24,067,290 
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The rapid increase of the agricultural products of Delaware 
is owing much to the increased prices of living in the manu- 
facturing and commercial sections of our country. The farm- 
ers of Delaware make a very free use of guano, phosphate 
of lime, bone-dust, poudrette, &c., all of which, they can have 
carried to their farms by the railroads of the State, at a trifling 
cost above the original purchase. It is ascertained, that more 
than 1,000,000 bushels of quick-lime has been used in each of 
the last ten years, and now the Delaware railroad is finished, 
through the length of the State, that amount will soon be 
doubled? The lime, with a free use of clover, well plastered, 
for ploughing under (not pasturage) has added largely to the 
products of the State. 

Five of the New England States, which contain a population 
of 2,628,960, produced only 555,955 bushels of wheat in 1850, 
or less than one peck to each inhabitant, which either shows 
that the means of fertilizing have been very much neglected, 
or else that, comparatively, all the capital must be in manufac- 
tures, so that there is, perhaps, no State in the republic which 
combines withiu itself such extensive resources of self-preser- 
vation as the State of Delaware, and this may account in a 
great measure for her neglect of the advertising medium of 
the country, yet where her heart, her past life, and her princi- 
ples are allied, there she would rather make use of her trade. 





THE COOLIE TRADE. 


This trade has become of such world-wide importance, as 
well on account of its magnitude as of its probable influence 
on the well-being of nations, that it attracted the attention of 
the Senate of the United States, who, by resolution passed 
24th April, 1856, directed the Secretary of State, “to furnish 
the Senate any documents, papers, or other information to be 
found in his department, tending to show the extent to which 
the transportation of laborers is now being carried on from the 
continent of Asia or any of the Asiatic islands, to English or 
Spanish Colonies in America, or to any of the Chineha Isl- 
ands; whether said laborers be termed slaves, coolies, or ap- 
prentices ; alsu any information in his department tending to 
show the way in which said laborers are treated during trans- 
portation, and after arrival into the countries into which they 
are imported, together with statistics showing the sacrifice of 
human life resulting from said traffic.” 

Every word of this resolution deserves studious attention 
and investigation, because it suggests the existence of new 
and wide-spread evils. Yet comprehensive as it is in its scope, 
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it does not embrace the whole subject, for we observed a state- 
ment from some English paper lately, to the effect that there 
were a hundred and thirty thousand apprentices in Mauritius, 
which is not included in the words of the resolution. At 
least two hundred thousand must have been shipped from Asia 
and Africa, considering the usual mortality during the pas- 
sage and in acclimation, in order to attain the existing num- 
ber of one hundred and thirty thousand. 

This Mauritius affair is one of England’s spasmodic, but 
vain, efforts to retrieve the error of her West India and South 
American emancipation. Neither the oceans of blood’ which 
she sheds in Asia, nor the hundreds of thousands of appren- 
tices whom she decoys from Asia and Africa, will supply the 
wma of the negro slaves of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Guiana, and 
1er other slave colonies. 

Sugar, cotton, coffee, rice, molasses, tobacco, and all other 
Southern products are distressingly dear, and the white labor- 
ers of Europe find themselves almost cut off from half the 
comforts and necessaries of lite, by black philanthropy, which 
in its zealous endeavor to remit the negro to a state of Pagan 
cannibalism, has quite overlooked the consequences resulting 
to the whites. 

Columbus and Vasco de Gama opened the way to the 
South. Europeans learned to enjoy the products of tropical 
regions. Increased quantities of cheap food and clothing, ob- 
tained by the means of slave labor from those regions, stimu- 
lated the increase of population in Er:ope, until it has be- 
come, probably, treble what it was three centuries ago. 

South American, Mexican, and West Indian emancipation, 
suddenly deprived this vastly inflated population of the means 
of subsistence, by cutting off in great measure the usual sup- 
= of food and clothing. But self-preservation is the first 
aw of nature; and now fillibustering philanthropy is vainly 
struggling to remedy the evils of negrophilism and “ rose- 
water philanthropy” of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and the other 
abolitionists. New York and Boston import Coolies and Afri- 
cans, annually, to the West Indies and South America, by 
tens of thousands. France, to make up for the loss of St. 
Domingo, seizes upon Algiers; Russia bears down upun Cir- 
cassia and Turkey; and England is plundering the whole 
Southern world. 

Abolitionism has, by setting the negr:es free, and produc- 
ing scarcity and famine at the North, made fillibusters and 
buccaneers of more than half of christendom. 

But this new system, brought into life by blundering aboli- 
tion, although it is attended with ten times as much of crime 
and sacrifice of human life, as the old slavery and slave-trade 
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system is inefficient, for Southern products still grow daily 
scarcer and dearer. 

This report of the Senate, of which we propose to give a 
short summary, treats of but a small part of the ills inflicted 
on humanity by abolitionism ; yet, will suffice to excite useful 
inquiry and investigation on the absorbing subject of slavery. 

n confirmation and illustration of the view we are taking, 
we will cite from the report to the Senate an extract from an 
artigle taken from a Cuban paper: 

“In the great searcity of hands which prostrates Cuban agriculture, I do not 
say, in order to supply the pressing deficiency, that said Asiatics should not be 
resorted to; but I do say, that even Orang-outangs should be used, were they 
susceptible of domestication,” 


Negro slaves have multiplied ten-fold in our Southern 
States in the last one henlived and fifty years; yet the demand 
for them is so great that their price has increased four-fold. 
But it is not the Southern and Cuban planters who most feel 
and suffer from this demand. No, it is the European and 
and New England laborer, who have to pay three-fold for the 
necessaries of life, for the want of sufficient slave labor, who 
are the actual victims of this demand. Abolition has greatly 
benefitted the planters of Cuba and the South, by enhancing 
the price of their products; but it has driven the steel deep 
into the vitals of its own neighbors, which fillibusters and 
coolie traders are vainly endeavoring to extricate. 

The first thing we find in this report is a letter from Wm. 
H.. Robertson, acting Consul at Havana, in reply to interroga- 
tories from Mr. Marcy, in which he mentions the arrival of 
a large English ship with four hundred Chinese immi- 
grants. “The first lot of a number exported under contract for 
7,000 or 8,000.” In the same letter he mentions the landin 
of a cargo of negroes from Africa. ‘This letter is dated A Hl 
14,1855. Under date of June, 1855, he mentions the arrival 
of another English ship with 700 Asiatics, with two minor 
cargoes of Yucatanese, “being part of a contract with Santa 
Anna for 11,000 by a highly respectable house.” “ Negroes, 
he says, continue to land in different parts of the Island.” Au- 
gust 6, 1855, he writes: “Chinese are coming in fast; and ac- 
cording to reliable information given me, these laborers are, 
on some plantations, treated no better, and even worse than 
negro slaves. This immigration of Chinese does not, however, 
for the present, diminish the trade in African negroes.” Un- 
der date of September 3, 1555, he mentions one capitalist who 
he knew had sent out an agent to procure 10,000 Chinese. 
November 7, 1855, he estimates the number of African slaves 
landed on the Island within three months at 5,000. He adds, 
speaking of the negro slave trade, there seems to be now no 
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check whatever to the trade, and I have reason to believe 
that opposition, either from the Spanish or British Govern- 
ment, te ceased, so far as this Island is concerned; the con- 
tinuation of the trade is evidently on the increase, and this, 
with the contracts existing for the coming year, of Chinese, 
estimated at 40,000 to 50,000, will furnish a large increase of 
laboring hands. 

The report of which we are treating is contained in a pam- 
phlet of 183 pages, full of details, such as we have cited. We 
will not weary the reader by quoting more of them, except 
two, to show the manner in which the Coolies are treated on 
their passage, and how they sometimes retaliate. The follow- 
ing quaint extract is from the log book of the ship Waverly, 
bound from Swutoo to Callao, with a cargo of 450 Coolies: 


“At 11, a. m., the coolies’ cooks came off and refused to cook any longer, 
without they could get their wages paid down every month. I promised I 
should do all I could when I got on shore; but that would not satisfy them, 
and all the coolies came aft for the intention to kill me and Mr. Weeks. I got 
the men all aft and got the arms on deck, and they commenced to show fight. 
I killed about four or five, and drove them all down below, in between decks. 
In the afternoon, at 3, p. m., I was obliged to get water on deck. I went down 
and found they had broke the lock on the cistern hatch and had got hold of 
some of the provisions. There was one of them which was very impudent, and 
I killed him. At 4, p.m. I found they were breaking off the forward hatch, 
and two of them stood on the steps; tried, with all their strength, to come on 
deck, but I shoved them down again and shut the hatches on again. Watched 
the ship inside and out. At 8, p. m., set the watch, with one officer and six 
men. I think I should have no trouble with the coolies if I only had a good 
interpreter and doctor for them on board, for that is the greatest trouble for 
earrying coolies, and by having hac lots of Chinese on board is very fatal.” 

“Sunday, October 28.—All this day light airs and fine pleasant weather. At 
12, midnight, between the 27th and 28th October, took off the hatches for to let 
the coolies come on deck again. Got some lanterns and went down myself for 
to get them up; but, to our great astonishment, found that they had murdered 
one another. They had broken the bars of the hatches and broke two or three 
of the after bunks down, which they had used for weapons. It was an awful 
sight to look at; some were hanging by the reck, some were shoved down into 
the tanks, some had their throats eut, end the greater part of them were strang- 
led to death. I went to work and took all the bodies on deck and provided 
some water for the living ones, which were all the poorest and sickliest on board 
the ship. At 3, p. m., the government steamer came down and anchored a 
eable’s length from us, and sent her two large boats alongside for to discharge 
the dead bodies into. Got through by 10, p. m.” 


‘We add the account of a gentleman who was sent to inves- 
tigate the case: 


“He arrived there at midnight, and at his request the hatches were at once 
removed, where they found, as before stated, that some three hundred men had 
been suffocated. ‘The bodies were buried immediately by the authorities, who, 
after discovering that there was no contagious disease on board, relieved the 
ship from quarantine, and on the 6th November the officers and crew were 
taken from her and placed in prison, until the affair could be legally investigated, 
The trial is not yet csatinbel: and nothing official can be known in regard to 
the testimony given by the various witnesses in the case; but, officially, I learn 
that when the captain went below at 3 o’clock, he was accompanied by one man 
only, who states that no attempt to revolt was made, and the men were peace- 
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able, but that the captain, without any provocation, shot two of them with his 
revolver, killing both. Also, that whilst the coolies were in confinement below, 
hot water was poured upon them through the seams of the hatches. Captain 
French, in various conversations with me, admits this fact, but says the water 
was lukewarm only, and was done ‘merely to frighten them,’” 


The following is an extract from a letter of the American 
Consul at Canton, Mr. Parker, under date May 21, 1852, to 
Mr. Webster : 


“The Americar merchantman, ‘Robert Bowne,’ Lesley Bryson, master and 
sole owner, left Amoy on the 21st March, having on board four hundred and 
ten Chinese coolies, so-called, bound for San Francisco. On the 80th March, 
when some three hundred miles to the eastward of Formoza, the Chinese rose 
and killed the captain, first and seeond officers, and four seamen, took command 
of the vessel, and constrained the remainder of the ship’s company to take the 
vessel to one of the ‘Magicosima’ group of islands, where they plendered her, 
and some hundreds of the Chinese landed.” 


That these enormities continue to be enacted is matter of 
every day’s news. The two most recent cases are the follow- 
ing: 

From the Singapore Straits Times of March 21. 


A boat arrived at Singapore yesterday morning having on board nine of the 
erew of the Peruvian ship Carmen, which vessel left Swatow on the Ist of March 
with two hundred Chinese coolies for Callao. On Sunday, March 8th, when off 
the Great Natunas, the interpreter warned the captain that the coolies meditated 
a revolt, and intended to take the ship; upon which, as it was nightfall, the 
coolies were forced to go between decks. About three hours afterwards the in- 
terpreter returned, and requested that they might be set at liberty; and the 
captain endeavored to pacify them by asking for delay until the following day, 
se se he would place the four ringleaders in irons. Next morning, between 
seven and eight o'clock, the coolies proceeded on deck, and remained quiet until 
the crew went to breakfast. Some of the coolies—thinking probably to get 
— of the ship, and that the crew would go below to extinguish the 

re—went to the forepart of the ship and threw a quantity of burning straw 
into the hold, which fell pages the contents of their beds, (straw,) paper, and 
fragments of wooden boxes, which, it a pears, me | had previously broken up. 
The crew speedily armed, and the coolies were forcibly driven below. The 
eaptain first desired the powder in the ship to be thrown overboard and then 
tried to extinguish the fire by closing the hatchways, but in vain; the flames 
soon seized on every part of the ship, affording time only to get out two boats. 
The captain, officers, and crew, numbering in all fourteen, with seven passen- 
gers, having been able to secure a few arms, but without water or provision, 

i the burning ship in the boats, the captain proceeding in the same boat 
with the chief officer. finding there was no sail in the boat, the captain got 
into the other boat and returned to the ship, if possible, to secure something 
that would serve for a sail. At this time some of the coolies had foreed the 
hatchways and were observed passing up the rigging, but the masts shortly 
afterwards fell over into the sea, Just as the boat (in which was the captain) 
had reached the vessel, the latter went down, and the boat must have been 
taken down with the sinking ship, as nothing was seen of the captain or the 

ple in the boat, although the mate remained close by for nearly four hours. 
The greater part of the coolies must have been suffocated by the smoke; the 
whole perished except an interpreter. The mate’s boat made for Singapore, 
the nearest port of refuge. Their sufferings and misery were intense; exposed 
in an open boat for nine days without water, and with no other food than the 
two baskets of sweet potatoes and a dolphin, which they fortunately caught 
end most eagerly devoured unedoked. 
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From the Friend of China of March 15. 


We had hoped our summary would have been completed without the record 
of another coolie horror, but this morning, to our extreme regzet, we find an- 
nounced the arrival of the British ship Gulnare, (Captain Wardrop,) bound 
from Swatow to Havana, with coolies. On Wednesday, 11th instant, the Gul- 
nare left Swatow, with coolie ngers, for Havana. She rounded the Oape 
of Good Hope at 5, p. m., and then placed armed sentries fore and aft. Nothing 
occurred all night At 7-15, a. m., on the following morning, the coolies in a 
body attacked the third mate and sentry in the fore part of the ship. The 
watch at the time were washing down the poop. The high land of Togas a 
little before had been sighted, bearing N. W., about 12 miles distans. The chief 
officer was at the time talking to the interpreter, when the Chinese gave one of 
the most horrible yells possible to be imagined. The captain, officers, and erew, 
immediately rushed out and rescued the third mate and sentry, who were seri- 
ously wounded. The coolies fought with fearful desperation, and in some in- 
stances were fairly cut to pieces before they were driven below; in fact, they 
returned the fire for some ten minutes with basins, firewood, &c., and, by an 
oversight of the officers, had smuggled from the deck all the chain hooks and 
axes, and concealed them below. After the coolies had been driven below they 
again began throwing up at the crew basins and firewood. One pistol was fired 
up the hatchway in the direction of the poop. yay my! could not regain 
the deck, the coolies broke up their berths and set the ship on fire in the main, 
mizen, and poop, and hatchway, but when the leaders in the incendiarism were 
shot down, they immediately extinguished the fires. The third mate and sentry 
were the only two of the erew who were seriously wounded. Twenty-seven 
coolies were killed and wounded; ten killed, three drowned, and fourteen wound- 
ed. Sore have sincejumped overboard. The Gulnare arrived here yesterday 
at a quarter to 8, p. m. 





EARLY CONGRESSIONAL DISCUSSIONS UPON SLAVERY. 


We have not before us the first volume of Mr. Benton’s ad- 
mirable abridgement of the debates of Congress, but if it 
should come into our hands it will add further mafsrial to 
what we are about to condense and extract from the second, 
relating to the subject of slavery as it presented itself in Con- 
gress almost from the beginning of the Government. 

In 1796 the kidnapping of free negroes to be sold into 
slavery gave rise to animated debate; Mr. Swanwick, of Penn- 
sylvania, urged the necessity of action in the premises es 

ress, but Coit, of Connecticut; Murray, of New York; Smith, 
of South Carolina; and Macon, of North Garolina, opposed. 


Mr. Surrn, of 8. C., said, “it was that kind of business which, 
by the Constitution, was to be left to the different States, he could 
not agree to the subject going any further. The ohearrauigne 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania had convinced him th 
that House ought not to interfere with the individual States 
on the subject; the interests and policy of the different States 
were so various, that it would be a dangerous thing to meddle 
with. He thought it.an improper question for discussion; he 
conceived it would be sound policy not to touch it in that 
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House. The gentleman had gone too far to make use of the 
word emancipation. He feared lest the use of it should spread 
an alarm through some of the States. It might imperceptibly 
lead from step to step till it ends in mischief.” 


Mr. Nicuotas, of Virginia, added in that kind of deprecatory 
and apologetic language, which so long was adopted by the 
public men of the South, but which subsequent experience, 
reflection, and study, have entirely changed, enabling them to 

lace the question upon the high vantage ground to which it 
is entitled. ‘“ We who reside in the Southern States are unfor- 
tunately possessed of such a kind of property as has a considera. 
ble odium attached to it; but, if we unfortunately hold slaves, 
we ought not to contribute to the making slaves of free men, 
but I would wish to establish them in their freedom. If we 
can give relief as the thing exists, let it be; by all means do it, 
whether it incur the pleasure or the displeasure of some of the 
slaveholders.” 


During the same session, a petition was presented, and asked 
to be referred to a select committee, emanating from three ne- 
groes, claimed under the fugitive slave law. They had been 
slaves in North Carolina, but were manumitted contrary to the 
laws of the State, and again reduced to bondage from which 
they escaped to Philadelphia. In the debate which followed, 
Northern and Southern members divided almost entirely, as 
at the present day, though good temper and moderation pre- 
vailed. Only one member from the South, Mr. Rutherford, of 
Virginia, admitted the dangerous doctrine, that such petitions 
might be referred. 


Mr. Manson said, “he should be sorry to reject any peti- 
tion whatever, in which it became the business of the House 
to attend; but he thought this case had no claim on their at- 
tention. Yet, if it did not come within the purview of the 
Legislative body, he thought it might be suffered to lie on the 
table. He thought it a judicial case, and could obtain its due 
in a Court.of Appeal in that State. If they are free by the 
laws of North Carolina, they ought to apply to those laws, 
and have their privilege established. If they are slaves, the 
Constitution gives them no hope of being heard here. A law 
has been passed to prevent the owners of those slaves eman- 
cipating hen: it is therefore impossible that any relief can 
be granted. The petitioners are under the laws of North 
Carolina, and those laws cannot be the interpreters of the laws 
of the United States.” 

Mr. W. Srru, of South Carolina, said, “the practice of a 
former time, in a similar case, was, that the petition was sealed 
up and sent back to the petitioners, not being allowed even to 
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remain on the files of the office. This method, he said, ought 
to be pursued with respect to the present petition. It was not 
a matter that claimed the attention of the Legislature of the 
United States. He thought it of such an improper nature, 
as to be surprised any gentleman would present a petition of 
the kind. ‘These men are slaves, and, he thought, not entitled 
to attention from that body; to encourage slaves to petition 
the House would have a tendercy to invite continual applica- 
tions. Indeed it would tend to spread an alarm throughout 
the Southern States; it would act as an ‘entering wedge,’ 
whose consequences could not be foreseen. This is a kind of 
re on which the House has no power to legislate. He 

oped it would not be committed at all; it was not a proper 
subject for Legislative attention. He was not of the opinion 
of some gentlemen, that the House were bound to sit on every 
question recommended to their notice. He thought particu- 
lar attention ought to be paid to the lateness of the session ; 
if this subject were to be considered, too much time of the 
House would be devoured which was much wanted on im- 
portant business.” 

Mr. Tuarouer, of Massachusetts, said, “he was in favor of 
referring this petition. He could see no reason which had 
been adduced to prove the impropriety of receiving a petition 
from these people. The gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Brovnt,) is of the opinion that these people being slaves, the 
House ought not to pay any attention to their prayer. This, 
he said, was quite new language—a system of conduct which 
he never saw the House practice, and hoped he never should. 
That the House should not receive a petition without an evi- 
dence to prove it was from a free man. This was a langu 
which opposed the constitutional freedom of every State where 
the Declaration of Rights had been made; they all declare 
that every man is born equally free, and that each has an 
equal right to petition if aggrieved; this doctrine he never 
heard objected to. ‘ 

“The gentlemen from Virginia, (Mr. Mapison and Mr, 
Hearn,) had said, “it wasa J ndicial and nota Legislative ques- 
tion; they say the petition proves it, and that it onght not to be 
attended to. Mr. T. said, he saw no proof whatever of the im- 
Ltr seg of the House receiving it. There might be some 

udicial question growing out of the case ; but that was no rea 
son, because it might possibly undergo a Judicial course, that 
the General Government were not to be petitioned. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Surrn,) had said, ‘ that this 
was a kind of property on which the House could not legis- 
late ;? but he ool answer, this was a kind of property on 
which they were bound to legislate. The fugitive act could 
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prove this authority ; if petitions were not to be received they 
would have to legislate in the dark. It appeared plainly that 
these men were manumitted by their masters ; and because a 
number of men who called themselves legislators should, after 
oy had the actual enjoyment of their liberty, come forward 
and say that these men should not remain at liberty, and actu- 
ally authorize their recaptivity, he thought it exceedingly un- 
just to deprive them of the right of petitioning to have their 
injuries redressed. These were a set of men on whom the fu- 
gitive law had no power, and he thought they claimed protec- 
tion under the power of that House, which always ought to 
lean towards freedom. Though they could not give freedom 
to slaves, yet he hoped gentlemen would never refuse to lend 
their aid to secure freemen in their rights against tyrannical 


a goat 

. W. Sarr, of South Carolina, observed, “that a gentle- 
man (Mr. Tuatcuer) had uttered a wish to draw these people 
from their state of slavery to liberty. Mr. 8. did not think 
they were sent there to take up the subject of emancipation. 
When subjects of this kind are brought up in the House they 
ought to be deprecated as dangerous. ey tended to pro- 
duce very uncomfortable circumstances.” 


In March, 1798, a bill for the settlement of the Georgia 
boundary, and the erection of a government in the Mississippi 
Territory being under consideration, and it being proposed 
that the government should be in all respects similar to that 
established in the Northwestern Territory, except that slavery 
should not be forbidden, Mr. Tuarcurr, of Massachiusstts, 
moved to strike out the excepting clause. The debate there- 
upon took a wide range. 


Mr. Gorvon, of New Hampshire, thought, “that when the 
tleman from Massachusetts recollected that, by the estab- 
hment of this Government, the United States do not estab- 
lish their exclusive right to this territory, he would consent to 
withdraw his amendment, as that went to say that we had the 
absolute right of jurisdiction, and were determined to exer- 
cise it; and in making a difference between the ground on 
which property was held there from that on which it was held 
aero they would militate against the 5th section of the 
Mr. Ons, of Massachusetts, “hoped his colleague would not 
withdraw his motion ; and the reason why he wished this was, 
that an opportunity might be given to gentlemen who came 
from the same part of the Union with him to manifest that it 
is not their disposition to interfere with the Southern States as 
to the species of property in question, With respect to the 
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existence of slavery, the House had often heard gentlemen, 
who are owners of slaves, declare that it is not their fortune, 
but their misfortune that they possess them, but who still kee 
them, and claim the right of managing them as they thi 
proper. He thought it was not the business of those who had 
nothing to do with that kind of property to interfere with that 
right; and he really wished that the gentlemen who held 
slaves might not be deprived of the means of keeping them 
in order. 

“Tf the amendment prevailed, it would declare that no 
slavery should exist in the Natchez country. This would not 
only be a sentence of banishment, but of war. An immedi- 
ate insurrection would probably take place, and the inhabi- 
tants would not be suffered to retire in peace, but be massa- 
ered on the spot. By permitting slavery in this district of 
country, the number of slaves would not be increased—as if 
emigrants from South Carolina or Georgia were to remove - 
into this country they would take their slaves with them ; and 
he could see nothing in this which could affect the philan- 
thropy of bis friend. The Northwestern Territory is inhabit- 
ed by a description of persons who have not been accustomed 
to hold slaves, and therefore the restriction is agreeable to 
them; but the territory in question will be settled by people 
from the Southern States, who cannot cultivate the ground 
without slaves. He hoped, however, the motion would be 
persisted in, and negatived by a large majority.” 

Mr. Routieper, of South Carolina, “ wished the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would withdraw his motion, not from any 
apprehension he had that it would obtain; but he hoped that 
he would not indulge himself and others in uttering philippies 
against a practice with which his and their philosophy is at war. 

e submitted to the gentleman’s candor whether it was proper, 
on every occasion to do this—to bring forward the Southern 
States in an odious light, or to give his neighbor and colleague 
an opportunity of bringing them forward, and comparing them 
with Algerines! He thought propriety and decency towards 
other members required that such language should be checked. 
He believed if his friend from Massachusetts had recollected 
that the most angry debate which had taken place du- 
ring this session was occasioned by a motion on this subject, 
he would not have brought forward the present question. 
One gentleman says, you call these men property; another, 
you hold these men in chains; a third, you violate the rights 
of man! And are not these men property? Do not the peo- 
ple in this territory hold them as such? Did they not hold 
them under the Spanish Government? And must we thus 
address these people: ‘We have made a treaty which puts you 
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under the mild government of the United States, but we must 
take from you your property; or rather, we must set your 
blacks at liberty to cut your throats. The rights of man was 
the veut, of the day, and Congress have determined 
that you shall not possess this property. They cannot as yet 
do slavery away altogether—the day is not yet arrived; but 
they have determined it shall not exist in the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Nicnoias, of Virginia, “ believed it not only to be the 
interest of the Southern States, but of the United States, that 
this motion should be rejected. They were to legislate for the 
whole of the Union, and ought to consult the happiness of the 
whole. It was not for them to attempt to make a particular 
spot of country more happy than all the rest. If it was a mis- 
fortune to the Southern States to be overwhelmed with this 
kind of property, he asked if it would not be doing service 
not only to them but to the whole Union, to open this Western 
country, and by that means spread the blacks over a large 
space, so that in time it might be safe to carry into effect the 
plan which certain philanthropists have so much at heart, and 
to which he had no objection, if it could be effected, viz: the 
emancipation of this class of men? And when this country 
shall have become sufficiently populous to become a State, and 
the Legislature wishes to discountenance slavery, the increase 
of slaves may be prevented, and such means taken to get rid 
of slavery Senior. perhaps in conjunction with other parts 
of the United States, who by that time may be in sneh a situ- 
ation as to admit of it, as shall appear prudent and proper.” 


In January, 1799, it being proposed to suspend all commer- 
cial intercourse with France and her islands, Mr. Gallatin, of 
Pennsylvania, referred as follows to the Island of St. Domingo: 


“Suppose that island, with its present population, under 
resent circumstances, should become an independent State. 
hat is this population? It is known to consist, almost alto- 
gether, of slaves just emancipated, of men who received their 
rst education under the lash of the whip, and who have been 
initiated to liberty only by that series of rapine, pillage, and 
massacre, that have laid waste and deluged that island in 
blood; of men, who, if left to themselves, if altogether inde- 
pendent, are by no means likely to apply themselves to the 
peaceable cultivation of the country, but will try to continue 
to live, as heretofore, by plunder and depredations. No man, 
said Mr. G., wishes more than I do to see an abolition of slave- 
ry, when it can be properly effected; but no man would be 
more unwilling than T to constitute a whole nation of freed 
slaves, who had arrived to the age of thirty years, and thus to 
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throw so many wild tigers on society.* If the population of 
St. Domingo can remain free in that island, he had no objec- 
tion ; but, however free, he did not wish to have them inde- 
pendent, and he would rather see them under a government 
that would be likely to keep them where they are, and pre- 
vent them from committing depredations out of the island. 
But if they were left to govern themselves, they might be- 
come more troublesome to us, in our commerce to the West 
Indies, than the Algerines ever were in the Mediterranean ; 
they might also become dangerous neighbors to the Southern 
States, and an asylum for renegadoes from those parts. 

“This being the case, Mr. G. said, he must deprecate every 
encouragement which may be held out to produce such an 
event. Did not gentlemen recollect what an alarm was 
sounded last year, with respect to the probability of an inva- 
sion of the Southern States from the West Indies; an alarm 
upon which some of the strongest measures of the last session 
were grounded? Mr. G. could not help hoping; there would 
be a general wish not to take any measure which may embody 
so dangerous a description of men in our neighborhood, whose 
object may be a. and who might visit the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and spread their views among 
the negro people there, and excite dangerous insurrections 
among them.” 

On the second day of January, 1800, “ Mr. Wax presented 
a petition of Absalom Jones and others, free men of color, of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, praying for a revision of 
the laws of the United States relative to the slave trade; of the 
act relative to fugitives from justice; and for the adoption of 
such measures as shall in due course emancipate the whole of 
their brethren from their present situation; which he moved to 
have referred to the committee appointed to inquire whether 
any and what alterations ought to be made in the existing law 
prohibiting the slave trade from the United States to any for- 
eign place or country. 

“The petitioners, after mentioning their sense of the boun- 
ties of Providence in their freedom, and the happiness they 
felt under such a form of Government, represent that they 
cannot but be impressed with the hardships under which num- 
bers of their color labored, who they conceived equal objects 
of representation and attention with themselves or others un- 
der the Constitution. That the solemn compact, the Constitu- 
tion, was violated by the trade of kidnapping, carried on by 
the people of some of the Southern States on the shores of 
Maryland and Delaware, by which numbers were hurried into 





* A strong expression, but justified by what had been seen in St. Dominga 
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holes and cellars, torn from their families and rted to 
Georgia, and there inhumanly exposed to sale, which was de- 
grading to the dignified nature of man. That by these and 
other measures injurious to the human species, there were 
700,000 blacks now in slavery in these States. They stated 
their application to Congress to be, not for the immediate 
emancipation of the whole, knowing that their degraded state 
and want of education would render that measure improper, 
but they ask an amelioration of their hard situation. ey 
prayed that the act called the fugitive bill, which was very 
severe on that race of people, might be considered ; also that 
the African slave trade might be put a stop to.” 

Mr. Ozts, of Massachusetts, said, “he hoped the petition 
would not be committed; he had never seen a petition pre- 
sented under a more dangerous and unpleasant aspect. It 
appeared to be subscribed by a number of individuals who 
were —_- of writing their names, or of reading the pe- 
tition, and, a fortiori, of digesting the principles of it. It 
therefore was a petition of certain men made out by other 
men, who ought to have come forward themselves, but had 
forborne. To encourage a measure of the kind would have 
an irritating tendency, and must be mischievous to America 
very soon. It would teach them the art of assembling to- 
gether, debating, and the like, and would soon, if encouraged, 
extend from one end of the Union to the other. A great part 
of the petition was improper, and the other part entirely un- 
necessary. No particular object or evils were pointed out in 
the fugitive law, but the truth was, they wanted a repeal of 
the law. Although, he thanked God he had no slaves, nor 
ever wished to possess any, yet he thought the subject ought_ 
not be meddled with by the General Government, and if any 
a: Nav existed, they were properly and only objects of 
egislation in the several States. It was the duty, and he 
thought the interest of the States, while they were kept in 
servitude, to ameliorate their situation as much as consisted 
with security. He thought those who did not possess that 

cies of property had Setter leave the regulation of it to 

ose who were cursed with it. However, it was unjust to in- 
termeddle with it to the injury of the possessors.” 

Mr. Brown, of Rhode Island, said, ‘he was in hopes that 
every member belonging to the Northern States would have 
seen by this time the impropriety of encouraging slaves to 
come from the Southern States to reside as vagabonds and 
and thieves among them, and have been tired of the bad 
policy. No subject surely was so likely to cause a division of 
the States as that respecting slaves. He did not hold a slave 
in the world, he said, but he was as much for supporting the 
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rights and property of those who did, as though he was a slave 
owner. He considered this as much personal property as a 
farm or a ship, which was incontestably so. He went intoa 
view of the federal compact, to argue the impropriety of leg- 
islating on the subject. This petition, he said, did not come 
from the blacks, but from a combination of people who had 
troubled Congress for many years past, and he feared never 
would cease. He did not fear the power of the 700,000 ene- 
mies that the gentleman had pointed out, since there were 
five millions to withstand them: they could at any time sub- 
due them. He begged that the gentleman who put the peti- 
tion on the table, might be desired to take it back again. He 
was sorry to see the commitment supported by two such worthy 
members of the House, both good Federalists.” (A laugh.) 
Mr. Hitz, of North Carolina, “thought if any evil existed 
under any law now in force, a committee ought to be appointed 
to examine into and correct it: but he hoped’ the petition would 
not be committed. It was to be lamented that this kind of 
roperty did exist; but it did exist, and was sanctioned by the 
nstitution. That being the case, the House ought to set 
their faces against any innovations on it, either directly or in- 
directly.” 
Mr. Dana, of Connecticut said, “if the petition before the 
House contained nothing but a farago of the French meta- 
—_ of liberty and equality, he should think that it was 
ikely to produce some of the dreadful scenes of St. Domingo. . 
Or if he believed it was only the effects of a religious fanati- 
cism in a set of men who thought they were doing their duty, 
though he thought the subject quite out of the power of Con- 
grees, he _— be disposed to think it quite wrong. But when 
e perceived a petition, addressed in language which was very 
decent, and which expressly declared that the petitioners did 
not wish the House to do what was inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, but only asked an amelioration of the severities under 
which people of their color labored, he thought it ought te be 
received and committed. He did not think the gentleman 
who presented it ought to withdraw it, nor was he the least 
culpable, but executed a duty he conceived him bound to.” 
Mr. Rurieper, of South Carolina, “thought it a little ex- 
traordinary that when gentlemen from some parts of the 
Union were positively assured that very serious, nay, dreadful 
effects, must be the inevitable consequence of their discussion 
on the subject, they still would persist. He used strong words, 
he said, because no others would be appropriate. Gentlemen 
recommended the subject to be pt argued. Would gen- 
tlemen feel calm if measures were taken to destroy most of 
their property? Would calmness be consistent if entering 
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wedges were prepared to ruin their property of whole estates? 
If ever it was justifiable to be warm on any subject in the 
House, it surely was on an occasion like the present, when 
imminent danger was in view. Yes, we deem this as an en- 
tering wedge to an inevitable loss of our property, if persisted 
in. It appeared by the gentleman’s arguments that he had 
just been reading the opinions of his brother philosopher, 
rissot. 

“Three emissaries from St. Domingo appeared in the hall 
of the Convention, demanding the emancipation of their spe- 
cies from slavery. The Convention were told it would ope- 
rate as an entering wedge that would go to the destruction of 
property, and the loss of one of the finest islands in the world; 
that it would be murderous in the extreme; that it would open 
scenes which had never been practiced since the destruction 
of Carthage; that a whole rieh vountry would be buried in 
blood ; that thousands would instantly be reduced to abject 
penury; that the first towns in that fine island would be re- 
duced toa heap of ashes. But those gentlemen said no, it 
cannot be, all our desires originate in philanthropy—we wish 
to do good! But, sir, we have lived to see these dreadful 
scenes. These horrid effects have succeeded what was con- 
ceived once to be trifling. Most important consequences may 
be the result, although gentlemen little apprehend it. But we 
know the situation of things there, although they do not, and 
knowing we deprecate it. There have been emissaries amongst 
us in the Southern States ; they have begun their war upon us; 
an actual organization has commenced; we have had them 
meeting in their club rooms, and a yrs on that subject, and 
determinations have been made. It might be wrong in me to 
mention these things, because many of those people can read 
and write, and will be informed of what I am now sa ying, 
which they think I did not know, but knowing, I am er. 
mined to make use of. 

“Sir, I do believe that persons have been sent from France 
to feel the pulse of this country, to know whether these are 
the proper engines to make use of: these people have been 
talked to; they have been tampered with, and this is going on. 
They now will oes that the argument has been agitated in the 
Legislature ; that the subject. of atetaiensioncied been dis- 
cussed. Is not this extremely wrong, when gentlemen are told 
how much it puts our property at hazard? Although these 

veople are unable to do any harm, yet the work will be done 
y gentlemen in this House, they must be answerable for the 
mischief. : 

“Before I had the honor of a seat in this House, one ques- 
tion which was agitated by the people was, how do the Gene- 
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ral Legislature regard this species of property? I said, our 
brethren in the Northern States are willing to leave this busi- 
ness entirely to us who possess it—they will not intermeddle. 
I did hope that they never would take the lead in any argu- 
ments of this dangerous tendency. But, as gentlemen have 
gone into this business, I find 1 am compelled to use arguments 
which otherwise ought not to be mentioned. 
“T recollect that gentlemen in France used arguments like 
the gentleman from Massachusetts: ‘We can indemnify these 
roprietors.’ But how did they do it, or how can it be done? 
Kot at all. iarther, we were told these things would take 
place, we need not be alarmed ; it was inevitable; that it was 
reasonable and unavoidable. Sir, it never will take place. 
There is one alternative which will save us from it, but that 
alternative I deprecate very much; that is, that we are able 
to take care of ourselves, and if driven to it, we will take care 
of ourselves.” 


On the 26th and 28th of April, 1800, the subject of the 
slave trade was under discussion in Congress, it being proposed 
tc prohibit the carrying on of this traffic from the United States 
to any foreign place or country. 


Mr. J. Brown, of Rhode Island, said, “when the motion 
was first laid on the table, he thought it improper to prevent 
the citizens of the United States enjoying the benetits of a 
trade enjoyed by all the European nations. He really was in 
hopes that the good sense of the select committee would have 
permitted them to have seen the policy of realizing the act in 
question. Many members of the House, he observed, knew 
how the former act was passed; they knew that Congress was 
drilled into it by certain persons who would not tae no for 
an answer. It was well known that the Abolition Society, 
otherwise the Society of Friends, as they were called, were 
very troublesome.until they got that act passed. It was also 
well known that those people did not do much to support the 
Government, but that they did as much as they could.to stop 
the measures of the Government, and particularly our defen- 
sive system, on which our national security depended.” 

Mr. Nicuoras, of Virginia, “ asked whether it was in order 
to abuse any class of citizens in this manner, and particularly 
since no motion was before the committee ?” 

Mr. Brown, of Rhode Island, resumed. “He was only 
speaking agreeably to his information, how this bill came 
originally into existence. He was certain that this natéon, 
having an act against the slave trade, did not prevent the ex- 
portation of a slave from Africa. He believed we might as 
well, therefore, enjoy that trade, as to leave it wholly to others. 
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It was the law of that country to export those whom they held 
in slavery—who were as much slaves there as those who were 
slaves in this country-—and with as much right. The very 
idea of making a lew against this trade, which all other na- 
tions enjoyed, and which was allowed to be very profitable, 
was ill policy. He would further say that it was wrong, when 
considered in a moral point of view, since, by the operation 
of the trade, the very people themselves much bettered their 
condition. It ought to be a matter of national policy, since 
it would bring in a good revenue to our Treasury. It was not 
pleasing to him, Mr. B. said, to pay an interest of 8 per cent. 
for our loan: rather than borrow money, he would wish to be 
paying off some of our old standing debt, which could be done 

y increasing our commerce, or rendering it free. He wished 
it to be free as the wind that blew—from one end of the world 
t» the other. As he observed before, he believed not one more 
slave would be exported from Africa, while our merchants and 
our revenue won enjoy the benefit. 

“Mr. B. said, our distilleries and manufactories were all 
lying idle for want of an extended commerce. He had been 
well informed that on those coasts New England rum was 
much preferred to the best Jamaica spirits, and would fetch a 
better price. Why should it not be sent there, and a profita- 
ble return be made? Why should a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment be made the penalty for carrying on a trade so advan- 
tageous ? 

“ Bat, he observed, if it was thought advisable that the old 
act should continue, he would wish it could be made to meet 
the purpose altogether, and prevent the system of slavery en- 
tirely, so that equal advantages might be given to all the in- 
habitants of the Union; without this, it would, as it ever had 
been, remain a great disadvantage. He therefore moved that 
the committee rise, in order to postpone the bill. He believed 
the House would be better prepared to meetit in a few days.” 

Mr. Roriever, of South Garolina. “ He thought it was per- 
fectly unnecessary to make a new act upon the subject; he be- 
lieved the former act did every thing that was necessary or 
practicable to be done. What more could be wanted than 
that persons engaged in this traffic should forfeit their ships 
and pay « fine, besides, in many instances, imprisonment of 
the person offending? Surely that was all the occasion re- 
ge The different States which had heretofore imported 
those people into the United States had established the policy 
not to import any more; but in addition to this willing re- 
striction, the Federal Government thought proper to prevent 
the trade being carried on, by our ships, to those countries 
which did suffer their importation. This was going very far 
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indeed, but so far it was thought proper to go, to furnish a 
peace-offering to those philanthropists whose urgency was 
tens to accomplish the general destruction of the trade. 
owever, the activity of the people of the four New England 
States first engaged them in this profitable traftic; their pro- 
duce would bring a good price on the African coast, and why 
they might not enjoy the profit of it as well as the English he 
could not conceive. He believed it to be impossible effectu- 
ally to prevent it. Some gentlemen, indeed, had talked of 
authorizing our cruisers to seize vessels of this kind, but, su 
pose they were confiscated, what was to be done with their 
cargoes ? Se could not be brought into the United States. 
Where could they be carried? It was not consistent with the 
policy of the West India Islands to suffer them to land there, 
since it was their practice to keep these people in bondage, 
and they did not want, nor could they suffer free men to »un- 
date those colonies. He knew of no place where they iid 
be landed but St. Domingo, and as these people would uot 
have been of those who had procured “the freedom of slaves 
there—were not of those who had spread devastation and 
murder throughout that island, it was probable they would 
spurn them from their shores. What then was to be done 
with them? Surely no gentleman would wish them to be 
drowned, and it would be as absurd to think of sending them 
oe to Sierra Leone! These difficulties he thought insupera- 
e. 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Upon an able paper which appeared some weeks ago in the New 
York Herald, and which presented the material relating to the slave- 
trade, in a succinct form, we shall rely, mainly, for what is said in the 
following article. It will be an invaluable adjunct to the other sketehes 
on that subject which have lately appeared in the pages of the Review, 


Laws or tHE Unrrep Srates IN REGARD TO THE Stave TRADE.— 
Though declared by daw piracy, the United States Courts consider the 
ursuit legal. By the Constitution the trade could not be prohibited 
fore 1808, but as early as 1794 American yessels were forbidden to 
engage in it, and in 1800 fine and imprisonment was made the penalty 
of serving on board a slaver. Neither of these laws reach the case of 
an American citizen carrying on the business on the coast of Africa, 
the prohibition reaching only to those employed upon slave ships. In 
1809, the penalty of fitting out a slaver in the United States was in- 
creased, but in 1818 it was laid upon the vessel, which was to be for- 
feited, the owner, factor, or master, to suffer also fine and imprisonment. 
The Ashburton Treaty, in 1842, bound Great Britain and the United 
States to maintain a fleet on the coast of Africa for the suppression of 
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the slave trade, Little or no good has resulted. A consideration of 
the statutes shows that a merchant or factor may build and equip a 
vessel in any of our ports, knowing that she is to be a slaver, without 
the least apprehension of risk or danger, provided he does not intend 
himself directly to employ her in that capacity. Hence the present 
flourishing state of the slave trade in Northern ports. 


Progress or Tae Stave TRADE AND THE NUMBER OF SLAVES TAKEN 
rrom Arrica.—The American slave trade, from the time of its incep- 
tion in the first years of the discovery of America, has undergone great 
changes, both as regards the flag under which it has been carried on, 
and the nations that have been engaged in it. At first it was prose- 
cuted almost exclusively by the Spaniards and Portuguese, who brought 
over a few negroes to the Antilles and the newly settled districts of 
Brazil. The trade shortly after passed into the hands of the English, 
whose superior skill and energy as sailors and traders, gave them ad- 
vantage over the cavaliers of Spain, who, fresh from the Moorish wars, 
were then settling the countries of tropical America, Bristol, in Eng- 
land, was for a long time the principal seat of the slave trade, and 
Liverpool owed a part of her early growth to the same profitable oceu- 
pation. Contracts were entered into by the English traders with the 
Spanish Government, and every effort made to obtain a monopoly of 
the trade, in which they succeeded in a great measure. About one 
hundred and fifty years ago some enterprising French traders endeay- 
ored to compete with the English, but they have never been successful 
in securing any large portion of the African slave trade. The English, 
up to the beginning of the present century, were the great slave 
traders of the world. The first introduction of African slaves was in 
1620, by a Dutch vessel from Africa to Virginia. Mr. Casey, in a 
work upon the slave trade, says that the “ trade in negro slaves to the 
American colonies was too small before 1753 to attract attention.” In 
that year 511 were imported into Charleston, and in 176566 those 
imported into Georgia numbered 1,482. The importations up to the 
year 1808 numbered altogether 333,000. 

The statistics of the trade with Cuba and Brazil from the beginning 
of the present century to 1840 are so defective and unreliable that it 
would be utterly useless to give them. Besides, so little attention was 
given to this part of the subject till after the year 1833 by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and humanitarians generally, that the returns were 
not full and perfect enough for publication. Under these cireum- 
stances we have rot included them; but the number imported by both 
countries during the period referred to could not have been less than 
a million and a half. 

We may state here incidentally, that of the 1,700,000 slaves who 
were brought from the coast of Africa to the British West Indies, up 
to the year 1817, only 660,000 survive, showing that there are not 
two living for every five that were imported, while in the United States 
the number of Africans is nearly eight or ten to one of those that 
were imported. 

Passing over the interval from the period when the slave trade was 
declared to be piracy to the year 1840, we find that the number in- 
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troduced into Brazil from that year to 1851, inclusive, was 348,609, 
or a little more than 30,000 a year. During the same period the num- 
ber imported into Cuba amounted to an average of about 6,000 a 
year. The following tables show the importations into Brazil and 
Cuba from 1851 to 1854: 

Slaves. 

Imported into Brazil in the year 1851.... 47,000 

“ “ “ 1852.... 60,000 








“ a“ «“ 1853.... 3,700 
ae Were atie bile nas 100,700 ° 
Imported into Cuba in 1851..... wescces 5,000 
S » 1852. eorenweeveeeee 7,924 
“ « ee ee 12,500 
“ “ 1854.5 ...0++0000 10,230 
35,345 
Total seer eeeveee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ereeeeene 136,045 


From the four years from 1851 to 1854, inclusive, this gives an 
average importation in both countries of something over 34,000 a year. 
As perhaps not more than three-fourths of the whole number was re- 
ported to the mixed commission, the yearly average for this period 
may be set down at 45,000. From the year 1854 there were very 
few, if any, slaves imported into Brazil, in consequence of the laws 
passed by the Government of that country against the traffic. The 
slave trade is now mainly, if not wholly, carried on with Cuba, which 
imports about twenty thousand slaves every year—which, acded to 
the total of the trade with both Brazil and Cuba since the year 1850, 
gives the average number imported every year, up to the present time, 
at about 30,000, If the profit realized on the purchase of one slave 
amounts, as we have shown in the following tables, to $365, the total 
profit of one year’s trade will therefore be about eleven millions of 
dollars :* 


EXPENSES OF VESSELS AND OUTFIT. 








Cost of a two hundred and fifty ton vessel............... $8 ,000 
Sailmaker’s, carpenter’s, and cooper’s bills............... 8,000 
Provisions for crew and slaves............00seeeeeseeees 1,000 
Wages advanced...... See cd dUbenibs bocce ede s csNecccees 1,000 
Stealings in New \««': by the agent...........seeceseas 4,000 
Commission of 1( ..r cent. on the whole expenses........ 1,700 

Total cost of vessel and outfit. .........ceccceeccecess $18,700 

EXPENSES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

Cost of 400 negroes, at $50 per head..............00000 $20,000 
Pay of crew and officers on the goast.............eeee0+: 500 
Gratification money to the American captain............. 1,000 

OB i cts cc cubsc cee OEE Wee 3.0.06 00 cedewhee 60 Ubim $21,500 





* See some valuable statistics showing the expenses and profits of the slave 
trade in the April number of the Review, 1857. 
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EXPENSES ON THE HOMEWARD PASSAGE. 





Captain’s head-money, averaging $15 per head, on 880 ne- 
groes, allowing for 20 deaths on the passage........... $5,700 
Head money to officers, at $7 50 per head............4 2,850 
Wages of crew and officers... 12.26... cecccsceseeeeencs 2,500 
WOR BYE 5 A Reto 0 babes v's cds hac Gage 6s sets bes cts $10,050 


EXPENSES AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE VESSEL IN CUBA. 
Gratification money to the Portain General, at $51 ahead $19,380 











Landing expenses, at $34 a head......... 05:0 ces ecebenres 12,920 
Des Ga nbidh <n dc dbl vic oe Whadcéire vaccarersedabans $32,300 
REOAPITULATION OF EXPENSES. 
Cost of vessel and outfit....... bake Sites aed avin wists Oe $18,700 
Expenses on the coast of Africa ..........00.seecceeeees 21,500 
Expenses of the homeward passage. ...........sseeeees: 10,050 
Expenses after arrival in Cuba.............00005 05 bene oe 32,300 
Commission on sale of 5 per Cent... . 2... ccc cceenceesers 11,400 
Total. .......0 eeesscecce seese Wehsecccccrececbocde $93 ,950 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 
Received for 400 negroes in market, at $600 a head....... $240,000 
Toth) GmpOMOes, . occ cc ccd po venhccsdeebs rece vabescoees 93 ,950 
Total profits on cargo........ AE Tr ee $146,050 


The inducements which are held out to men with capital, and with- 
out principle, to engage in this business, by the immense profits real- 
ized in it, has led a comparatively large number of our wealthy men, 
and those who are anxious to become suddenly so, to embark in the 
slave trade. In fact, there never was a time, perhaps, when the trade 
was so actively carried on at this port as it is at present. 


Treaties FoR THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.—The agitation 
commenced by the humanitarians, about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and began to effect serious changes in the manner of carrying 
on the trade. Its early abolition by the United States and England drove 
the citizens of those two countries from the field, which was taken 
possession of by the Portuguese and Spanish, who at that time were 
establishing their settlements on the coast of Africa, The unceasing 
exertions which were made by France and England, and the treaties 
which have been entered into 5 ma those Powers and other nations, 
have had the effect of circumscribing more and more the scene of this 
traffic. Treaties were eventually formed with Brazil and Portugal 
abolishing it entirely, Spain having entered into a similar compact, 
which she complied with to a certain extent, but the treaty has never 
been fully carried out. The continued endeavors of England to have 
those treaties carried out, according to their spirit and letter, have re- 
sulted in wholly stopping the trade between Africa and the Brazils, 
and the only countries which continue to import negroes from Africa 
for the purpose of supplying the demand for slave labor are the Spanish 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

In 1835, a new treaty was made between Spain and England, by 
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which the former country declared the carrying on of that traffic under 
her flag to be piracy, thus driving the Spanish flag entirely from the 
trade. It was carried on fur a time under the flags of Portugal and 
Brazil, but subsequent treaties between sn aes and those countries 
have led to the almost complete exclusion of slaves from the protection 
which those flags gave them upon the ocean. The treaties with Portu- 
gal are not so definite and strict as with other countries, and hers is 
the only flag that is now used in the homeward passage from Africa 
by slave ships. Yet the greater part of the voyages which are now 
made are made without any fiage or papers of any kind. The moment 
the ships take their departure from the African coast they assume the 
character of the Arabs of the ocean. Such being the condition of the 
traders on their return voyage, their only object is to secure the delivery 
of their vessels upon the coast of Africa without liability to capture 
before the slaves are put on board. The energy with which the people 
and Government of the United States have maintained their interpre- 
tation of the right of search, preventing cruisers of all nations from 
examining vessels under their flag, gives the greatest margin to African 
traders for the delivery of vessels upon the coast, and accordingly the 
system that the traffic is at present pursued under is what we now 
purpose to describe. 

How a SLAveR Is FITTED OUT AND PERFORMS HER VOYAGE TO AND 
rrom Arrica.—A vessel which has seen some years of service, of good 
quality as a sailer, and with a fair outfit, is purchased in one of the 
ports of the United States, and a contract made with the seller that he 
shall deliver her at a certein port on the African coast. This he has a 
legal right to do, under the Jaw as it at present stands, as he is legally 
supposed to know nothing of the subsequent employment of the ship, 
and is not responsible therefor, On board of this vessel a small quan- 
tity of lumber is shipped, with rice and provisions, and the means of 
cooking for a large number of gt The cooking apparatus forms 
a portion of the indirect evidence of an intention to engage in the slave 
trade ; but though it may be a cause of suspicion, it has never proved 
sufficient for conviction or condemnation. In addition to this she is 
required to take on board, at some quiet spot, a large number of water 
casks, to be filled upon the coast of Africa, for the purpose of supplying 
the negroes on the homeward passage. These water casks are generally 
held to be, in connection with the cooking arrangements, sufficient to 
condemn the vessel upon a charge of intent to engage in the slave-trade, 
and they are, therefore, always taken on board immediately before de- 

arture from port, or perbaps the vessel touches at some small outport 
in the vicinity, and takes them on board after she has cleared and sailed 
from the harbor of New York. Some of them have touched at Green- 
point, on the western shore of Long Island, and receive their water 
casks there, while others have received them during their passage 
through the Sound, others again touching for that purpose at the mouth 
of the Connecticut river, or some of the little ports along the Sound, 
and not a few return to the port for them, having an excuse prepared 
in anticipation, The vessel is provided with her regular papers for 
ciearance, and having received her casks, continues at once upon her 
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voyage ; so it will be seen that the suspicious circumstances connected 
with her do not congregate around her till all her papers have been 
issued by the custom-house, and she is almost beyond the jurisdiction 
of the courts. The consequence is that not one out of twenty of the 
vessels fitted out in the United States for the coast of Africa, can be 
brought within the power of the law. Having cleared the coast, they 
pursue their voyage to Africa, counting upon the protection of the 
American flag to secure them from search by British cruisers, and 
having escaped detection by them, they are run_,into some of the 
numerous river arms that characterize the African coast. Here they 
are enabled to load twenty, thirty, and even as far as forty miles from 
the shore, and secure a favorable opportunity for departure, of which 
they are informed by their lookouts, and which they generally effect 
immediately after the sailing of the cruiser in her visit along the shore. 
The run to Cuba is made, as we have already stated, without paper 
of any kind, the American commander and crew having been left upon 
the coast of Africa, from whence they find their way home through 
Sierra Leone or Monrovia, On arriving at Cuba the negroes are landed 
upon some unfrequented spot, and generally with the knowledge of the 
officers of the Government, who are in the confidence of the dealers. 
They are then immediately carried into the interior and distributed 
among the plantations, so that the large number of new negroes may 
not attract public attention. The vessel is burned, or sometimes sent 
to an American port to get papers, or they may have succeeded in 
getting papers for her in a Spanish port: after which she is sent in 
ballast to the United States, or in some instances to a port in Germany. 
During the voyage all evidence of the traffic in which she has been 
concerned is destroyed ; and if she succeeds in entering an American 
port, she may be again fitted out and make another voyage. But the 
greater part of the vessels now used in these voyages are destroyed or 
abandoned by their owners; and this is the reason of their seeking in 
the purchase of the vessel to obtain one that has been sometime in use. 
The operation of getting up a slave voyage is a simple business 
transaction. The plan is arranged in Cuba, the point of landing select- 
ed, the officers of the Government brought into the business, unless, 
indeed, they are well known to be favorable to the trade, so that their 
confidence can be counted upon, and a sum of money sufficient for the 
urchase of the vessel is remitted to New York or to some other place 
in this country, with an order to a broker or commission merchant to 
urchase a suitablé-one, and send her out under the arrangements we 
Sore described to the coast of Africa, As this trade lies under a 
stigma in this country, those men who are engaged in the outfitting of 
slavers make large sums of money by their exactions. It is not unusual 
for them to charge ten thousand dollars for a vessel which they have 
bought for six, and the various articles which constitute the outfit are 
sold to the Cuban slave trader in the same proportion, while, according 
to circumstances, there are numerous other charges for hush-mone 
friven to custom-house officers, District Attorneys, United States Mar- 
shals, and many other of the sharpers that are supposed to hang around 
oar ports on the look out for such “ fat jobs.” 
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Having made his arrangements to procure a vessel in the United 
States, the Cuban slave-trader makes a remittance to England, and 
sends orders for shipment to the coast of Africa of the goods necessa- 
ry to carry on the barter with the traders there. For this reason the 
outfit of the vessel contains nothing but the food and water for the 
return voyage of the negroes, and a little lumber for the purpose of 
making a slave deck. The purchase of the negroes is effected with 
goods that are placed upon the coast in a different way. Cargoes are 
sent out from England to the slave factors, and they also obiain a por- 
tion of their supply of cotton goods and shackles from the British 
traders at Sierra Leone. When the great establishment of Don Pedro 
Blanco, one of the most noted and successful of the African slave-traders, 
was in existence at Gallinas river, a short distance south of Sierra 
Leone, it was even asserted among the slave-traders of Cuba that cargoes 
of his negroes which had been eaptured and carried into Sierra Leone, 
and there condemned by the British Courts, were resold to him at his 
factory, to which they were brought by land by native traders, and 
again reshipped within the period of one month of their first capture. 
These negroes were known to him from the fact that they bore his 
brand—a capital “ B,” the initial of his own name—immediately un- 
der the left nipple of the breast. This brand was made by a small 
punch of iron, which was heated and applied to the skin till it raised 
a blister, which in a couple of days would heal, leaving the initial let- 
ter indelibly marked upon the flesh. 


Wuere tHE S.ave Freer ts rirrep ovr.—Vessels for the African 
slave trade have been fitted out at Baltimore, New York, Bristol, R. L., 
Boston, and Portland, Maine; but New York is the favorite point, be- 
cause it is so much easier in the crowd and rush and whirl of business 
here to carry on the operations silently. Another reason is to be found 
in the fact that the people of New York have not the same spirit of 
inquiry as to the business of their neighbors, that distinguishes the in- 
habitants of smaller cities, like those of Boston and Philadelphia. In 
regard to the persons engaged in the outfitting of those vessels here, 
they are generally men of low standing in our community, desperate 
adventurers in the whirl of commercial life. Not unfrequently the 
Cuban slave trader, being forced to confide in this class of people, 
loses the whole investment. Sometimes this is effected by selling the 
vessel at a different point on the coast of Africa from that toewhich 
she was ordered by the slave dealer, and where she_issold to other’ 
parties, the captain taking the proceeds and coming here in the same 
way as if he had delivered his ship to those for whom it was intended. 
No recovery can be obtained from these men, as the law does not obli- 
gate the execution of an illegal contract, and as his contract to deliver 
the vessel for a slaver on the coast of Africa is not a legal one in the 
eye of the law, the slave trader has no remedy. 

This is the only risk that the Cuban slave trader is exposed to from 
the duplicity of agents; for it sometimes happens that the captain to 
whom he has entrusted the cargo for delivery in Cuba, where he is 
anxiously waiting to receive it, carries it into Porto Rico, or some 
other part of the island of Cuba than that to which it was destined, 
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and there sells it on his own account. In this case there is no legal 
recovery either. Yet notwithstanding the immunity which raseality 
seems to have in this trade, we must confess that, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, instances of rascality on the part of men to 
whom these affairs are entrusted are exceedingly rare, and indeed more 
rare than in the ordinary transactions of honest business—a fact we can 
only account for on the supposition that there is honor among thieves. 

It is very seldom that a slaver is fitted.out in New Orleans, or any 
of the gulf ports, as they do not afford the facilities which are to be 
obtained in New York, nor are persons to be found there so readily 
disposed and able to carry out the arrangements necessary to secure 
the successful departure of the vessel. It is in New York, as we have 
already stated, that the greater part of the slave fleet is fitted out, and 
a large portion of the capital is furnished by some of her wealthiest 
citizens—men who have acquired their fortunes in this trade. The 
credit which the Cuban slave-trader enjoys in our market is probably 
as high as that of any other class of merchants, not even excepting the 
Rothschilds. They find no difficulty in obtaining advances to the 
largest amount here upon the securities they offer, and many of our 
honest psalm-singing merchants take advantage of the odium which at- 
taches to the business, to charge an extra per centage for their services. 


THE MIXED COMMISSION AND ITs OPERATION.—The statistics in re- 
lation to the slave-trade upon which the information of the world on 
this subject is based, are obtained from the returns of the several mixed 
British commissions of Brazil, Cuba, and Sierra Leone to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The reports of these commissions are based on 
their returns of the arrival of each cargo, and its presentation in market. 
These returns are purchased by them from brokers engaged in the sale 
of negroes, who for a small gratuity, are willing to report to the English 
commissioners the arrival of every cargo in the market. In almost 
every instance, in Cuba, the commissioners make these reports the 
basis of a communication to the authorities, and demand the action of 
the legal courts for the seizure of the slaves; but the legal courts get 
out of the difficulty by making a short delay in the issue of the order, 
tdking care, in the meantime, to advise the slave-dealer that it is to be 
issued. The place denounced by the English commissioners as being 
the deposit of the slaves is consequently prepared for the search. We 
have been told.of a case of this kind that occurred several years ago at 
Havana, where a cargo of seven hundred negroes had been landed from 
the brig Venus and brought to within three leagues of the city for sale. 
The British commissioner reported the same to the Captain-General, 
and demanded their seizure, The proper order was issued, and as the 
place denounced was in the vicinity of Havana, the English commis- 
sioner accompanied the Spanish officers to see that they performed their 
duty ; but when they arrived at the barracoons, or slave barracks, they 
were found empty and freshly whitewashed, and the slaves were no- 
where to be seen. The English commissioner was not allowed to 
inquire into the cause of their disappearance, or to extend his search 
into the woods around, as the order of the court was only for the 
seizure of negroes that might be found in the barracoons ; and although 
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the negroes were hidden in the woods within half a mile, they not only 
escaped seizure, but were sold in the markets. When the case was 
made known it was made the subject of severe recrimination on the 
ee of the Captain-General towards the British commissioners, for 

aving, without justifiable cause, induced him to issue orders in a case 
where there was nothing to warrant such a course, In subsequent de- 
nunciations this case was referred to, and the commissioners was 
satirically asked whether it was not another Venus affair. 


Arrican Siaves anp Arrican Stavery.—The tribes of negroes 
which furnish slaves for the markets are not as a general thing known, 
nor are they to be found in the works of geographers or travelers. One 
of the best and most numerous of these tribes is the Mandingo, whose 
habitat is placed on the western coast of Africa, inland from Monrovia. 
They are generally considered as making the best slaves for all purposes. 
The Congoes, who are brought from districts south of the Equator, 
and about the mouth of the river Congo, are highly valued as agricul- 
turists. The Carabali tribe give a class of negroes of the most active 
mind, to whom servitude is perhaps more intolerable than to any other 
tribe of negroes, and who are admirably fitted for small traders and 

ddlers. Those of this tribe that are brought to Cuba, are generally 
‘ound in cities and towns, where they hire themselves from their mas- 
ters and trade on their own account. The greater part of the water 
sellers of Havana are aiso taken from the Carabalis. There are also 
the Ganga, the Arara, and others whose names we don’t find in any 
work upon Africa. These all come from the western coast of that 
continent ; but they have been importing negroes from Mozambique, 
which has become within a late period the principal scene of the Cuban 
slave-trade, as the extension of colonization upon the western coast and 
the activity of the British cruisers have increased the dangers of de- 
parture from Africa. The comparatively small number of slaves that 
are brought from Africa to market has very little effect on the domestic 
markets there. The number that is supplied to the caravans carrying 
on the domestic trade in every direction across the African contitent, 
far exceed those exported from the coast. In fact, a large majority of 
the native population of Africa—perhaps three-fourths—are held in a 
state of slavery of the worst description, by members of their own 
race. The prisoners taken in war are held as slaves, and the experience 
of slave-traders proves that husbands will sell their wives for rum, pow- 
der, and such other articles of commerce as are most in demand among 
them. Incursions are also frequently made by one tribe into the ter- 
ritories of another for the capture of negroes to be sold as slaves; and 
there are instances on record of the unfortunate captives having been de- 
liberately slaughtered when their captors found the supply in the mar- 
ket exceeded the demand. In fact, human nature in Africa appears to 
have sunk to the lowest depths of moral and physical degradation, and 
the history of that continent does not tell us whan the negro race was 
ever in any other condition. The most revolting aud horrid crimes 
are common among them, and cannibalism appears to be the practice 
among nearly all the tribes. We are told that in Africa “a man is the 
standard of prices—a slave is a note of hand that may be discounted 
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or pawned ; he is a bill of exchange that carries himself to his desti- 
nation and pays his debt bodily—he is a tax that walks corporeally 
into the chieftain’s treasury.” 

The result of our inquiries among people acquainted with this trade 
leads us to believe that the knowledge of the interior of Africa is in a 
much yrs and more advanced state among the Portuguese and Span- 
ish slaveholders than any one has ever before supposed ; and that were 
the geographical societies and learned bodies of Europe and America, 
who are fitting out missionaries and explorers at such expense and labor, 
te direct inquiries among the slave-traders of Portugal, Brazil, and 
Cuba, they would obtain much more correct information in regard to 
life in Africa, the geographical character of that continent, its products, 
methods of communication, and all that are deemed the vital statistics 
of acountry. As an exemplification of this fact, we can point to a 
work recently published in this country, purporting to be the adven- 
tures of a slave-trader; and the descriptions which he gives of scenery, 
manners, customs, and trade of the African nations, far surpass any- 
thing that has ever been given by all the missionaries who have written 
upon the subject. The reason for this is, those men come into direct 
and friendly contact with the negroes—they are considered their friends, 
and the only mea whose trade is profitable, from the simple fact that 
they trade in the only currency which is a legal tender throughout the 
whole African continent—that is slaves. For these they exchange 
powder, arms, tools, rum, and finery of all kinds that are desirable to 
the negro, while the missionary or the discoverer, who comes merely 
with a few moral truths, is looked upon as an enemy by the negro, 
because he tells him that the slave-trade, which is the only one in 
which he finds custom and profit, is wrong in the eyes of his deity. 

The better to escape the cruisers along the slave coast, the traders 
have come to the conclusion to employ propellers in the work of trans- 
portations. Only a few days ago it appears a contract was made for 
one at this port, to be employed on the “ Black Bird Line,” as it is 
facetiously called by those engaged in the traffic. If this is not a fact, 
we should like to know what was all that conversation about between 
some three or four persons last week, in South street, near Peck slip. 
What do the parties want with a propeller on the coast of Africa? 
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A coal-field is said to have been lately discovered near 
the Ouachita river in Lowisiana, which promises most favor- 
able returns. Arother is mentioned near the Big Black on 
the dividing line between Clairborne and Hinds counties, Mis- 
sissippi, about a miles east of Vicksburg, and in the 
vicinity of the New Orleans and Jackson railroad. Says the 
New Uiclesas Delta: 

“Coal is but a part of the mineral and other treasures dis- 
covered on these lands. The stratum of coal, which is about 
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four feet thick, is said to be interspersed with rich veins of 
iron ore, and both these articles were discovered in digging a 
well which contains the finest chalybeate water. On the same 
ee of land in which these discoveries are made, Cooper’s 
Well and Mississippi Springs are situated. It extends through 
Clairborne, Hinds, and Madison counties, and has been long 
known to be rich in iron ore as well as other minerals. 

“Thus we see that geography and geology both combine to 
furnish an abundance of the most noodle aleonite of com- 
merce, manufacture, and internal improvements, almost at our 
doors. Nothing but intelligent enterprise is wanting to bring 
to a brilliant completion aka nature has so lavishly begun.’ 

The Picayune adverts to the receipt of nearly a hundred 
barrels of the Ouachita coal at New Orleans, which was at once 
submitted to the severest tests for every description of use, in 
furnaces, grates, stoves, or steamers, etc., with entire satisfac- 
tion. 

From a pamphlet which has been laid on our table, by 
Henry Colton Morris, Esq., as well as from facts within our 
own knowledge, we are assured that recent discoveries of coal 
on the Upper Ouachita, by Mr. Morris and others, will prove 
an iuivalustiie blessing to New Orleans and all portions of the 
Lower Mississippi. In extent, the Ouachita coal embraces 
hundreds of square miles with an average thickness of vein of 
from five to seven feet. The coal is of the “ brown” or “ lig- 
nite variety, and similar to the celebrated Torbain Hill coal of 
Scotland, which, being too valuable for fuel, has for several 
years past been exclusively used in the manufacture of gas 
and illuminating and iubricating oils. On the English and 
French railroads, the oil made from this coal is now used in 
preference to the best descriptions of sperm oil. 

Professor Riddell, who analyzed the Ouachita coal, has de- 
clared that, “it cannot fail, so far as quality is concerned, to 
give entire satisfaction as a fuel for domestic uses. It is also 
well adapted for the production of steam in stationary engines 
and on rivers steamboats.” The Professor also states that their 
is but a shade of difference between it and the Torbain Hill coal. 
This opinion is fully confirmed by Mr. Glover, of Pennsylvania, 
both the Torbain Hill and the Ouachita'mines, the former with 
a view of ascertaining all that could be learned concerning the 
manufacture of mineral oil, and the latter for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability of working the mines with ad- 
vantage in order to supply the New Orleans market. 

A rope factory at. New Orleans is also the subject of com- 
ment in the same paper. The situation of the factory is on 
on the river bank, within the limits of the city of Jefferson, 
and the liberal view entertained towards the enterprise by the 
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Common Council of that city, isin striking contrast with those 
held by the city fathers of a more pretentious corporation 
that we could name were we so inclined. 
* The machinery for the new factory is of the most approved 
description. Itis made under Tyler’s new patent, which almost 
entirely does away with hand labor in the fabrication of rope 
and twine, and while the capacity of the machinery is immense, 
it does its work far better than manual labor has ever yet pre- 
tended to do. 

The buildings—which have been erected by Mr. George 
Purves—will be completed and handed over to the company 
during the present week. They consist of a main building 
for the factory, 100 feet in len 4 by 40 in width, three stories 
high, with a boiler house at one end, 20 by 40 feet! a warehouse 
entirely detached from the main building, 75 feet by 30, and 
other appropriate out houses. The warehouse and factory are 
fire-proof, with iron shutters, and are built in the most substan- 
tial manner. No fire is to be allowed in either building, the 
fire in the boiler-room having no communication with the 
a af as the two are separated by a solid party wall. Con- 
nected with the engine, there is to be a complete set of fire 
extinguishing apparatus, which in a minute can be brought to 
bear on any "sg of the factory. 

The propelling agent is one of Tyler’s truss-frame suspen- 
sion wheel engines, of seventy horsepower, which is a marvel 
of neatness—and indeed, the whole of the machinery is said 
to be superior to any thing this side of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Baling rope, cotton cordage, and twine, are expected to be 
the principal products of this manufactory—all home produe- 
tions, for the supply of a home demand. 
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FRENCH STEAMSHIP LINE—HOW VIRGINIA WAS SETTLED-—WHY fSOUTH- 
ERN COMMERCE HAS GONE TO THE NORTH—POPULATION OF VIRGINIA— 
HER INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS—HER REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE, 
AND GENERAL WEALTH AND PROSPERITY—-HOW SHE CAN FULFIL HER 
DESTINY. 


M. Lacouture’s letter to Governor Wise, of Virginia, was referred to by us in 
a late number of the Review. This gentleman has earnestly employed himself 
in arranging a line of os from the waters of James river to some port in 
France, acting in behalf of the Franco-American Trans-Atlantic navigation com- 

any, which has a capital of 18,000,000 francs, owns eight screw steamers of 
2,000 to 2,500 tons each, and is building two others of 8,500 tons each, It 
has established already lines to Rio Janeiro, New York, and New Orleans, and is 
disposed to open immediately a navigation line with Norfolk or any other point 
bordering on the Chesapeake, by uniting itself with a Virginia company that 
will furnish one-half of the necessary material. 
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If the Commonwealth of Virginia will consent to pay the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars per voyage, the Franco-American par ee engage to 
establish a monthly service, commencing on the first of September next, between 
Norfolk and Havre or Nantes. 

To the letter, and to these proposals, Gov. Wise has made a reply in behalf 
of Virginia, which is one of the ablest, most —— and a interesting 
papers that has ever emanated from his pen. It admirably unfolds the causes 
that have retarded the advance of Virginia, as well as of the other Southern 
States—exhibits her resources and increasing wealth, and points to the means of 
future commercial opulence. We insert almost the entire letter in our pages, 
believing that it will be a service to the South at large. 

The economical condition of the State of Virginia, and the 
causes which have influenced or affected its results, need to be 
explained and understood. It is not wonderful that they are 
so misunderstood abroad, whilst they are so little apprehended 
at home, and that strangers should err about our interest, 
whilst our own people have neglected to generalize the facts 
of our history, and our neighbors in the sister States of the 
Confederacy have not failed to make a profit out of the 
anomalies of our modes of life, and at the same time to mis- 
represent our industrial character. 

> the first place, I call your attention to the fact that owr 
Jirst settlers were all planters, and the earliest interest of our 
people was a plantation interest. This was something more 
characteristic than an agricultural interest simply. It was an 
occupation of land in very large extent, by liberal proprietors, 
who cultivated —— crops of tobacco, grain, and cotton, by 
slave operatives, whom they were encouraged by Great Britain 
to import from Africa, during the whole time of our colonial 
existence. ‘This in itself was opposed to the concentration of 
capital and population necessary to generate trade and com- 
merce. 

At the same time, the mother country discouraged the 
navigation and commercial interest of all the colonies, and 
monopolized the carrying trade almost entirely to herself. 

Again: Looking at the map of Virginia, you see the whole 
Atlantic low-lands watered by the Potomac, the Rappahan- 
nock, the Piankatank, the rivers of Mobjack bay, the York, 
the James, and the Roanoke, streams rising in the great 
Appalachian chain of mountains, and running a few miles 
only — from each other in paralle! lines, from west to east, 
and all of them, except the last, emptying into the grand 
reservoir of the Chesapeake bay which entirely cuts off the 
main eastern peninsula. Thus all the eastern and first settled 
part of the territory was found naturally divided into no less 
than seven distinct peninsulas, separated from each other by 
eight considerable bodies of navigable waters. Up all these 
waters the tonnage of Great Britain came and found facilities 

of shipment every where, deep water, wharfage, and accessi- 
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bility to navigation up to the very steps of the Blue Ridge of 
the Alleghanies. 

This also tended to diffuse population and capital, and pre- 
vented the concentration of either at any one point to form a 
city for purposes of commerce. Every plantation found a 
landing at its own fields or near in its neighborhood, and but 
a ship load had to be collected at any one locality, such was 
the convenience to and from market of the earliest settlements 
in Eastern Virginia. 

Again: When population moved westward, it crossed the 
Blue Ridge mountains into a rich and beautiful valley running 
north and south, which has no natural outlet but at its north- 
ern terminus in our limits, and it had to pour its products out 
of our marts into those of the adjoining State of Maryland, at 
the head of the Chesapeake bay. And when it crossed the 
next and parallel ridge of the Alleghanies, it settled upon 
rivers flowing westward into the great basin of the pe 
and had to send its products by the Monongahela and the 
Guyandotte and the two Kanawhas and the Sandy, to float on 
the Ohio, to build up Pittsburg and Cincinnati and New 
Orleans, cities of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Louisiana. 

Thus, by every geographical and geological cause were our 
people segregated into separate communities, and divided from 
each other and all mutual commercial dependency. Thus, at 
the beginning, from the character of their settlers and interests, 
and of their operatives in labor, from the nature of their various 
territory, from both physical convenience and necessity, the 
habitudes of our people were formed anti-commercial. They 
grew up a planting and purely pastoral people, segregated and 
isolated in a way utterly opposed to the concentration of popu- 
lation and capital, to the building of cities and of ships, and 
to the encouragement of the mechanic arts, all depending 
upon commerce. 

Again: Besides these causes, a great oceanic cause com- 
pelled the concentration of commerce at New York, as long 
as sails have been the motors by sea. The icebergs of the 
Arctic and the Trade winds of the Tropics and the Gulf stream, 
have made currents of water and of air so defined in their 
course and limits, that whether a ship sail from Florida cape or 
Barnagat, from Chesapeake bay or Newfoundland banks, she 
has to take the same offing and pursue the same track over the 
seas, to make the quickest trip.to Liverpool or Havre. If she 
veers a fraction of a degree too far north, she is in mists and 
storms and floating ice; if too farsouth, she is in baffling cur- 
rents of air and water to delay and endanger her passage. The 

reat turnpike over the atlantic is about a degree and a half 
in breadth, with New York at the western and Liverpool at 
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the eastern end of the way. The laws of insurance and of 
time in trade, then, made New York the importing and ex- 
porting point of the Atlantic front of the American continent, 
until steam has interposed to defy baffling airs and currents. 
A steamship can now lay straight across, south of the old sail- 
ing line, in latitudes comparatively much safer, from Norfolk 
better than from New York. But I am speaking of the past ; 
and in the past there was no competition from this cause, alone, 
with New York. No fact can Petter illustrate this than the 
rivalry of Philadelphia with New -York, for commercial 
supremacy. She had more capital than New York, higher 
commercial character, was the centre for many years of the 
financial means of Government, and lacked neither ambition 
nor enterprise to contend for the mastery, but she was obliged 
to yield. Her ships would get to the capes of Delaware, 
whilst the competing New Yorker, beaten perhaps on the way, 
turned in direct to port, and had out her shipping lists whilst 
the Philadelphia ship was slowly beatin up a swan neck 
channel. The two day’s delay determined the struggle. 
Philadelphia had to withdraw from the contest, became a 
distributing point for New York importations, and sagaciously 
turned her capital to manufacturing. And yet she has not 
gone behind hand, nor hawe we, by not struggling against natu- 
ral and uncontrolable causes. She has ceased comparatively 
to import, but she has gained and not lost thereby, and thus 
Jar so have we. In this we have done wisely and well, and 
this I will try to show. 

By the operation of these causes we have begun and kept 
ourselves an agricultural people, “sete: of the raw mate- 
rial, relying on manual labor in planting and grazing, and as 
yet left commerce, and mining, and manufacturing, and the 
mechanic arts to the concentrated population and capital and 
skill of other people. And thereby we have lost nothing, the 
world has gained a great deal, and we have fulfilled a mighty 
destiny in the moral and political field, greater than the 
achievements of trade and arts in the physics of other States. 
We have no cities, but we have a meliorated country popu- 
lace, civilized in the solitude, gracious in the amenities of life, 
and refined and conservative in social habits. We have little 
associated but more individual wealth than any equal num- 
ber of white population in the United States. We have no 
mechanic arts, but are better able, en masse, to own their 
utensils than the people are who manufacture them. Our la- 
bor in the past has been and at present is better employed than 
to manufacture them ourselves. We have no commerce, that 
is, we are not our own carriers, but we supply the very pabu- 
lum of commerce, which would not be so largely and well 
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supplied if we were to turn traders. We are wanting ina 
body of laboring white yeomanry, but our operatives are 
slaves, an inferior race, who are blessed by a patriarchal gov- 
ernment of benign domestic rule which supervises every want 
and provides for it; and this affords a class of masters who 
have leisure for the cultivation of morals, manners, philoso- 
phy, and politics, which has given the nation its heroes and 
sages, and its blessings of free government, and its wisdom of 
administration in the field and in the cabinet. 

We have not as many people by the census as commerce 
and manufactures would account for; but’ we have kept at 
home more than a million and a half on 60,000 square miles, 
and sent more than any other old State to settle the western 
empire of States, af a time when national development called 
for the policy of dispersion of population from the old to the 
new States. Immigration from Europe supplied the demand 
of the manufacturing States, but the causes enumerated were 
required to settle Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Texas. 
And besides these planting States, Virginia has contributed 
to fill up Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, 
and now California, Kansas and Nebraska. She has emigrants 
and their descendants in these States and territories, equal to 
the number she has retained at home. And this has given her 
a moral influence equal to if not exceeding the power of rail- 
roads, canals, and denser population. If she has not con- 
structed the former and increased the latter, she has built up 
empires of free States to acknowledge her maternity, te sustain 
her polity, and to feel her sympathies and ties of political af- 
finity. She has produced the population which has gone forth 
from her womb, and they have fructified and multiplied so as 
to strengthen her stakes in the Confederacy of States. If she 
has not commerce as yet, she has tuts, and this is not going 
behind commerce, and she has done her part for commerce too, 
for she has furnished to New York her full proportion of raw 
material to make up the audit of a great American mart, be- 
sides @ direct trade of $5,495,367 of exports, and $692,395 of 
imports per annum. In all aspects then, she has not gone 
backwards, nor stood still in the race of empire; and this is 
proved by the moral force she now wields in the nation, with 
thirteen federal representatives only, as compared with Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, or New York, each having nearly double her 
number in Congress. If she does not wield stocks on exchange, 
she does have the power of a first rate State in the cabinet of 
Government, and in the conservation of society. 

And during all this time, from first to last, she has not, as 
has been supposed, neglected her physical improvements. 
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Her undertakings of grand works were among the very earli- 
est, and she give birth to the first conceptions of the greatest 
enterprises which have since been executed and realized by ap- 
plied science in our country. 

By turning your eye to ** A New Chapter in the Early Life 
of Washington, in connection with the Narrative History of 
the Potomac Company, by John Pickell,” published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New pa 1856, you will see that it was the 
Virginia mind which anticipated every idea of De Witt Clin- 
ton; that it was the forecast of Washington which opened up 
to view the most extensive connections of North America, 
reaching indeed across the continent in space to California, 
and down the tide of time to the very ideas of improvements 
of this present day and hour. And under the influence of 
age 0 the State and private contributors expended near- 
ly a million on the Potoma river in commencement of the 
policy of that development of internal trade which is now ex- 
citing universal wonder. It is a greater wonder still that any 
mind should so early have comprehended the plan and practi- 
eability of a policy so astounding; and though the first effort 
was a failure for want at the time of trained civil engineers, 
yet the conception was there then, if not the art of manipula- 
tion, and the spirit of enterprise an’ development was sent 
forth from the Virginia oracle at M nt Vernon. That spirit 
has not ceased to brood over our territory and our destiny. 
After projecting the great Chesapeake and Ohio canal, result- 
ing from the Potomac company, Virginia organized and put 
into progress the great James River and Kanawha Company, 
and has executed 200 miles of its canal at an expense of nine 
millions. Also the Dismal swamp canal, 23 miles, at a cost of 
$1,112,000. And her railroads are numerous and extensive. 
Norfolk has penetrated North Carolina by eighty miles, cost- 
ing one and a half million, and has another road to Peters- 
burg of eighty miles, at a probable cost of one and a half 
million. Petersburg has connected herself with North Caro- 
lina’s great Southern route, by sixty-three miles, at a cost of 
one million; and with Richmond, by twenty-two miles, at a 
cost of $1,150,000; and with Lynchburg, by the South Side 
road, of 123 miles, at a cost of $1,975,000. Richmond has 
penetrated the Roanoke valley to Danville, 143 miles, at a 
cost of four millions; has reached the Tennessee line by the 
Southwestern road, 204 miles, at a cost of five and a half mil- 
lions; has touched the Potomac by her Fredericksburg road, 
76 miles, at a cost of one and three-quarter million ; has nearly 
completed her Central road, by 180 miles, at a cost of four 
and a quarter millions; has her York river road in progress, 
38 miles, at a probable cost of one million; and has 34 miles 
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of road in operation to her coal mines, at a cost of something 
less than a million. Alexandria has her Orange road com- 
plete to Gordonsville, 88 miles, at a cost of two and three- 

uarter millions; and crossing the Central, is reached south to 

ynchburg, 80 miles, at a probable cost of $1,200,000; and 
has her Manassa road penetrating the valley to Harrisonburg, 
139 miles, at a cost of three and a half millions. Wheeling 
has her part of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad complete be- 
tween the Ohio and the Patapsco, 382 miles in all, at a cost 
of 23 millions; and Parkersburg has her branch of the same 
complete to the forks of the Potomac, 103 miles, at a cost of 7 
four and a half millions. These, besides innumerable smaller 
railroads, and turnpikes, and improvements of navigable 
streams, costing the State, other than individuals, in the ag- 
gregate about $6,708,000, are, in addition to the great works 
now in progress on State account, the Blue Ridge and the 
Covington and Ohio roads, 247 miles, at a probable cost of 
$16,000,000. 

Thus, you see what a variety and extent of works Virginia 
has begun and is going on with, and what an amount she has 
already expended upon the enterprises of the greatest magni- 
tude, notwithstanding that she isso reproached with being 
laggard in the exertion to develop her resources—making in 
the aggregate 223 miles of canal, and 1,820 miles of railroad, 
at a grand total expenditure of near 70 millions of dollars. 

The causes of delay in beginning and completing her works, ' 
were obstructions of an extraordinary character, not hindering 
any other State, new orold. Hersocial and territorial conform- 
ation not only segregated her communities, but detached her 
plans of public improvement into separate and independent 
and competing schemes ; they wanted unity, entirety, and con- 
centration. 

Again: Cast your eye upon the map of her mountain ranges, 
and you see that from the point where she first touches the 
steps of the Blue Ridge with her great canal or her roads, to 
the point Trans-Alleghany, where she can connect them with |! 
the Ohio waters, she must pass over or through a back-bone 
of from one to two hundred miles of mountains running in 

arallel ridges, northeast and southwest across her entire limits. 

unnel after tunnel, at short intervals, arrests her progress, and 
makes each work one of patient labor and of time. She has 
to overcome a summit level of:nearly 2,000 feet, for a breadth 
from east to west, which no other people on the continent, no 
more than Virginians, have as yet overcome. Another obstruc- 
tion of improvement has been a very defective system of land 
laws, eee settlement of population by the con- 
fusion of titles which involved the western people in litigation, 
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and drove them from our locations to other States, settled under 
the land ordinance of the United States, by regular surveys, en- 
tries, and registries. We have had no land system ; our warrants 
of location were left to private selection ; the State has issued 
patents without proper tests of titles; and thus surveys, en- 
tries, and titles, have become confused and uncertain, and 
litigation has depopulated the very western territory which 
most needed settlers to develop our newer, larger, richer re- 
gions of the Commonwealth. is cause, I trust, will be re- 
moved for the future by our next General Assembly. 
Another obstruction in the past, up to 1851, was the anoma- 
lous condition in which our divided territory had placed our 
mh representation in the legislature. The mountains 
ivided our people into three sections, with apparent diversity 
and opposition of interests. The eastern slope, with every 
facility to market, had the power of representation; the new, 
rugged, western mountains and valleys, without access to 
market, except on the hoofs of fat cattle, had the majority of 
ge 9g and felt the necessity of taxation for development. 
ius the power of the State was divided against the necessity 
of the State. The necessity was on one side of the mountain 
and the representation on the other. The struggle to equalize 
the representation sy ope. to the number of citizens and 
voters, engendered strife and sectional antagonism. The east 
then felt the necessity to be taxed for se 0 and canals, and 
had the majority of representatives to withhold appropriations 
to public works ; the west was obliged to get to market, and 
demanded representation according to the number of sovereign 
voters, in order to exert the legislative power of taxation to 
develop the transmontane section, to connect the east and the 
west, to give homogeneity of interest to the State, and to begin 
the work of improvement and progress. The east with equal 
sagacity and generosity yielded the contest, and equalized rep- 
resentation, seeing that the west was its back country of produc- 
tion, and its only resource of commerce, and that it (the east) 
would benefit even more in trade than the west in agriculture, 
it wisely consented to the great problem @f uniting the power 
to the necessity of the State, and thus gave a new impetus to in- 
ternal development. At first this impulse was too strong, and 
over-acted. Appropriations to the amount of some twelve 
millions in 1851, 1852, 1853, raised the amount of public debt 
rather rapidly, and there was,a reaction on our credit. But 
the checks aiid balances were provided in the new constitution 
of 1851, to restrain the extravagance of appropriations, and to 
uard the sacredness of public credit. By the 27th section, no 
ebt can be created without a majority of the members of each 
house of the General Assembly. By the 28th section, the Gene- 
5 
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ral Assembly cannot pledge the faith of the State or bind it in 
any form, for the debts or obligations of any company or corpo- 
ration. By the 29th section, a sinking fund is imparativ 
provided for the old debt, and no new debt can in future be 
incurred without in like manner providing the means to re- 
deem it in 34 years; and the General Assembly is prohibited 
JSrom appropriating the sinking fund, except in time of war, 
insurrection, or invasion. By section 30th, provision 1s made 
for sale of State stocks for increase of sinking fund. And by 
section 31st, the General Assembly is restrained from contract- 
ing loans or causing to be tsohed. certi 8 of debt or bonds 
of the State, irredeemable for a period greater than 34 years. 
us you see that municipal legislation is guarded by the 
organic law, and public credit fortified and guaranteed by the 
constitution, instead of being left to repealable statutes. So 
— has Virginia been of her honor as a debtor, that no 
ey. Sidney Smith of England could ever make her blush for 
any sin of repudiation in all her history! 

In aid of this removal of obstructions to progress, and. of 
this consolidation of public credit, other causes of prosperity 
have arisen and co-operated. Whilst the State’s tonnage in 
Soreign trade has not materially increased, the vessels of our 
coast and licensed tonnage have been greatly magnified in 
capacity and speed and regularity of voyage. The steamers 
now plying between Norfolk and Richmond, in Virginia, and 
New ¥ ork and Philadelphia and Baltimore, the points of ex- 
port and import, are of a class quite equal to the ocean class 
of steamers a few years ago. An increased licensed and coast 
trade have gradually demanded these, and these in turn have 
increased that trade and enriched our rivers by their drippings 
of trade in transitu. 

Again: The increase of our population and of the compara- 
tive activity of trade in the eastern portion of the State, has 
changed the large plantation system of eulture into a smaller 
horticultural and arboricultural farming, and the immense 
fields once —— by tobacco are brought under a rotation 
of cereal.and garden products, or made green again by manures 
and grazing. 

And above all the agricultural causes, he concentrated 
manures, guano, and the chemical Pa peep have come in 
to fructify our fields and make them smile as gardens. At 
least two millions of acres have been thus improved at the rate 
of $4 50 cents per acre, making a gross annual increase of 

roducts of at least ten millions of dollars, at a cost of three 
and a half millions, leaving a net annual gain to the State of 
about six and a half millions dollars per annum from this cause 
alone. ‘This, more than the demand for cotton, and more than 
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the increase of the precious metals, has added to the price of 
labor and the value of our slaves and lands. 

The effect of the public works already completed, and of 
those other causes, has been in the last five years to increase 
the value of the real estate more than 100 millions of dollars, 
to double the value of about 500,000 slaves, and to largely in- 
crease the amount of taxable personal property, now exceeding 
200 millions. By actual assessment, just reported for revenue 
purposes— ‘ 


The real estate is in round numbers... $378,000,000 





Ree GIRWON. «06 ciea <6 See cance 237,000,000 
BRO PCHOOMGlty, 0. . 2. dabei ssp pecs 167,000,000 
Grand total of State wealth........ $782,000,000 


But the personalty is greatly under-valued and the aggre- 
gate wealth of the State may be safely estimated as exceeding 
800 millions. In 1850 themaximum estimate was 600 millions, 
showing an increase in half a decade of 200 millions. Besides 
this permanent value, already acquired, the State has, nearly: 
16 millions of acres of unimproved land yet to be dev 
and appreciated, and has besides an ann roduct of 75,000 
hogsheads of tobacco; 15 millions bushels of wheat; 500,000 
bushels of rye; 40 millions bushels of corn; 12$ millions 
bushels of oats; 4 millions pounds of wool; half million bush- 
els of peas and beans; 1$ million bushels of Irish, and 24 
millions bushels of sweet potatoes ; 250,000 bushels of barley 
and buck-wheat; 12 millions pounds of butter; half million 
pounds of cheese ; half million tons of hay ; one million pounds 
of flax, besides 50 tons of hemp; 14 million pounds of sugar— 
besides her other innumerable agricultural products, auttho 
products of her mines of iron, or coal, salt, gypsum, lime, 
and the products of her forest and her fisheries. And she has 
a peculiar source of wealth in her extensive region of mineral 
waters, her hygeia alone bringing in a million and a half at 
least of income in cash per annum. 

And, sir, be not startled when I assure you that all this is 
small—is nothing—when compared with the development— 
the gush of confluent production of which we are on the eve. 
Our progress thus far “a been slow, gradual, aye, on a hard, 
ascending grade, but we have reached asummit level. When 
Virginia shall have completed her leading State line to the 
Ohio river, from Covington to the mouths of the Kanawha 
and the Sandy rivers, and connected her communication with 
the great net-work of roads and canals in the whole north- 
west—when she shall have carried her James river and Kana- 
wha canal across the Alleghanies, and joined the waters of the 
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Chesapeake to those of the Ohio—when her southwest line to 
Memphis shall have finished its last link, now only about fifty 
miles uncompleted—when that line shall have been connected 
with the oaks of Kentucky as well as those of Tennessee— 
when the Central road shall have been connected with the 
eat Southwestern road—when the Baltimore and Ohio road 
all have been turned at the great iron and coal fields on the 
Potomac, down that river to the city of Alexandria—when 
the Valley shall have been made to pour its produce through 
the Manassa gap, by a connection with Fredericksburg, into 
the Rappahannock as well as into the Potomae at Alexandria 
—when the York river road shall be completed from Rich- 
mond to West Point—when Richmond shall have connected 
herself with the North Carolina works by the Danville road— 
when the James and Appomattox rivers shall have been 
cleared of their bars up to Richmond and Petersburg—when 
the State shall, in addition to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the James river, have sent a line of railroad directly 
down to thirty feet of water at some eligible point on the 
Hampton Roads—when these, or the chief of these works 
shall have been accomplished—we will have radiated back to 
every point of the inferior—a confluence of the trade of the 
continent will have taken place, through its centre, on the 
shortest lines, in the best temperature of climate, and a con- 
vergence of transportation, and concentration of wealth and 
population will be found at a point where there is a harbor 
spacious enough and deep enough for all the merchant and 
naval marine of the world, and affording a site for a city ri- 
valing in the course of time New York or London. And the 
accomplishment of this confluence and convergence and con- 
centration will find Virginia an empire in herself, in the ano- 
malous condition of an old Stave with ail the undeveloped re- 
sources of a new State, and of a new Stats with ali the ame- 
liorations of an old State. Her old eastern fields, derided for 
exhaustion, will not be counted any longer a curse, for owt 
arecleared of the virgin forest which requires so much wor 
for the log wood-axe in the hands of first laborers in the new 
States; and the ways will then be opened to fields of coal and 
iron and limestone ef the richest quality and greatest variety 
in immediate juxtaposition, ten-fold larger than tiiose of Penn- 
sylvania: to mines of copper ore of unknown extent: to in- 
numerable and exhaustless springs of salt, which bubble up 
from natural crevices and through artesian bores, with naptha 
and gas to perform all the uses of light and fuel, without 
wood or coal: to the luxuriant pastures of more than ten 
thousand hills and valleys now uncropped by horses, cattle, 
mules, or swine; and toa sheep-walk tor wool-wealth une- 
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qualed in Saxony or England: to a greater extent of water- 
power for manufacturing than is known in any other territory 
of the same dimensions: to mountain forests of giant timber 
without stint, and to the lumber of the low-lands of the 
wth in salt sea air, the fittest for ship-building: to immense 
fisheries of shad and herring, and a great variety of other 
floating fish in every river of the eastern slope: to a jus pub- 
licum of more than 2,000 square miles of oysters and other 
shell-fish, yielding now more than thirty millions of bushels, 
and employing nearly 100,000 tons of coasting vessels; to 
every variety of soil for agriculture, horticulture and aboricul- 
ture, in every variety of climate from sites for the turnip, to 
the garden for the strawberry, the peach, the pomegranate, 
and the fig, as sweet as those of Smyrna. To these—all these— 
and more resources in Virginia’s own limits, and now unde- 
velgped and almost untouched! And this will show you that 
Virginia’s counted and uncounted wealth alone is enough to 
justify all her expenditure and taxation, past and prospective. 
ut if Virginia were a waste from the seaboard to the Ohio, 
without a tithe of this perpetual resource, still the back coun- 
try beyond her is interminable and exhaustless, and her elzgi- 
bility of track for its produce is worth ten-fold more millions 
than she can ever be called on to expend. A track simply. 
Mediterranean, on her temperate line of latitude of 37°, due 
west from the Chesapeake to the Ohio, and from the Ohio to the 
Mississippi, woul to enumerate nothing else, add two months 
of labor to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and the whole of the Northwest, against the 
obstruction of frost in winter, on northern lines to the Atlan- 
tic, and against the low stages of water in the Western rivers 
in summer ; and would save millions worth per annum of 
sam how Jrom souwring, and of Western pork from spowl- 
ing, by being sent through our lines instead y South, ata 
the river by New Orleans and through the Gulf of Mexico. 
And that track don’t stop at the Mississippi, but goes on to 
the gold mines of California, and takes the China trade at San 
Francisco, and brings along with it back the continental trade 
of North America, in a belt expanding from the Messilla val- 
ley in the southwest to Minnesota in the northwest, and con- 
verging through Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee on the south- 
ern, and through Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
- on the northern limb, to the focus of the trade with Europe at 
the mouth of the Chesapeake, the last and only point fit for 
large shipping between Philadelphia and New Orleans, all the 
rest of the coast being Hatteras bound. The race track of 
lightning after light around the globe is directly over and 
across North America from the Chesapeake to San Francisco ; 
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and when it reaches there, it will telegraph one ocean as it has 
the other—America China, as England America! With our 
own connections, and a Pacific road on this track, we will 
roa, up canes enough on the quays of commerce at Hamp- 
ton Roads for the trade of all Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America, without touching the transit of the Isthmus of Cen- 
tral America: a transit across the continent, in the temperate 
zone, will prove better for the population of the globe. 


To complete some of the principal works, and put 
in progress other works in the next ten years, 
Virginia will require for Covington and Ohio 


OE. i 4a bs ks Xs Sha these kk ee aetna $8,000,000 
James river and Kanawha canal.............. 10,000,000 
CSE WOPMD ori wahk os +s egies + vse tales Okan 7,000,000 

Tete... ck ee ea cde, tee $25,000,000* 
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Every day adds its contributions to the science of Ethnology, and 
enables us to advance further in the intricate and unexplored paths of 
research, which lead up from the crowded and wenderfully diversified 
nations of the earth to the original family, race, or stock, or families, 
races, and stocks from which they have descended. Though a sci- 
ence comparatively new; in its relations to the development of man, the 
organization of society and of government, it is one whose value can 
not easily be overestimated by philosopher or statesman. 

Among the most active laborers in the field of ethnology, are the 
editors of the work before us. The earliest contributions of Dr. Nott 
appeared in the Southern Quarterly Review, in the year 1844, when 





*Mr. Wise goes on to show how this money ean be provided by taxa- 
tion, without the least embarrassment to the people of the State, and the ar- 
gument seems to be unanswerable. Among other sources of revenue hitherto 
unnoticed, he refers to the oyster trade as follows: 


“The smallest tax upon the oyster fisheries in her limits would yield a ve 
considerable annual revenue. The soil upon which the oysters grow sited 
over a space of more than 2,000 square miles. About 16,000 tons of licensed 
vessels, belonging to our citizens, and at least five times that number of tons 
belonging to citizens of othér States, making in all 96,000 tons per annum, are 
engaged in the oyster trade of Virginia. at amount of tonnage accounts for 
more than 25 to 30 millions of bushels of oysters taken and carried away from 
the —— soil of Virginia every 7a The oysters are worth from 20 cents 
per bushel, at the place where taken, to 50 cents per bushel in the market at 
wholesale. A tax of two cents per bushel, on 25 millions of bushels, would yield 
a gross revenue of $500,000 per annum, to be collected, under inspection laws, 
by not more than four small steam-cutters, at an annual cost of not more than 
$20,000 per annum for them, and a cost of fees for licenses not exceeding 
$30,000 per annum, leaving a net revenue from this jus publicum of $450,000 
per annum.” 

+ Indigenous Races of the Earth. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1857. 
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that Journal was under our editorial control; he afterwards, by invi- 
tation, delivered from one of the chairs of the University of Louis- 
jana, in the Medical branch of which he is now Professor, several lec- 
tures, which were elaborated into a volume, and subsequently published 
under the title of the “Races of Men,” etc. These lectures being 
severely attacked, Dr. Nott defended himself in the pages of this 
Review, and of the Charleston Medical Journal. His other writings 
have been in connection with Mr. Gliddon, and embrace an edition of 
the work of Count Gobineau, and a volume issued two years ago, en- 
titled “ Types of Mankind.” 

The present is by far the most thorough and learned attempt 
that has yet been made to disprove the popular theory, that mankind 
were descended from a single pair of progenitors, and to maintain the 
opposite one, that there were many creations, in different zones of the 
habitable earth, each original creation or pair having certain physical 
characteristics, adapted to its native climate, and differing in color, 
habits, and constitution. The argument may be conducted upon 

ounds purely scientific, and whether decided in one way or the other, 
involves no cardinal point of scriptural interpretation, nor the validit 
of the generally received teachings relating to the creation and fall 
of man. If the diversity of races be established, the scriptural ac- 
count of Adam and Eve and their descendants will then be the history 
of one of these races, and any expressions to be found inconsistent 
with such a meaning, may be considered properly to be figurative. If 
it be objected that responsibility for Adam’s fall is inconsistent with 
the idea of several independent races, the answer may be made that 
the ways of God are inscrutable to human ken, and are not to be called 
in question because they cannot be understood. Bishop Butler tells 
us this, and it is quite as difficult, by unaided human reason, to dis- 
cover the justice of involving Adam’s own posterity in the consequences 
of his fall, as the posterity of his brethren or contemporaries, It is 
not our purpose, however, to enter into the argument here. 

The several chapters on the Indigenous Races of Men will be exam- 
ined and commented upon in their order. 

The work opens with a superb chart, on which there are fifty-four 
portraits of the various races of mankind, with tables showing their 
geographical distributions, their cranioscopic peculiarities, linguistic 
and physiological distinctions. Geographically, the distribution ac- 
cording to Agassiz, is-— 


AGASSIZ’ CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND. 


I. Arorio—Hyperborean, 

II. Astatic-—Mantchurian, Japanese, Chinese, Centro-Mongolian, Caspian. 

III. Evrorpeayn—Scandinavian, Russian, Central-European, South-European, 
North African, Egyptian, Syro-Irarian. 


TV. Arrican—Saharan, Nubian, Abyssino-Arab, Senegalian, Guinean, Afric 
Table-land, Hottentot, Madigascan. 

V. Anertoan—Canadian, Alleghanian, Louisianian, Rocky Mountaineer, 
Northwest Coaster, Californian, Main-lander, Antilles, Brazilian, Pampas, Cor- 
dilleras, Peruvian, Patagonian. 

VI. Potynestan—Northern, Western, Southern, and Eastern. 
VIL. Matayan—Dukhun, Indo-Chinese, Sunda-Islandic. 
VIIL Avsrrauian—Papuan, Tasmanian. 
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Mr. Agassiz, in an introductory note, protests against the inference 
drawn from affinity of Janguages in favor of the primative unity of 
man, asserting that the same affiliations run through the animal king- 
dom : 

“Let any one follow upon a map exhibiting the geographical distribution of 
the bears, the cats, the hollow-horned ruminants, the gallinaceous birds, the 
ducks, or of any other families, and he may trace, as satisfactorily as any phi- 
lological evidence can prove it for the human language, and upon a much larger 
seale, that the brumming of the bears of Kamschatka is akin to that of the bears 
of Thibet, of the East Indies, of the Sunda islands, of N epal, of Syria, of Europe, 
of Siberia, of the United States, of the Rocky mountains, and of the Andes; 
though all these bears are considered as distinct species, who have not any more 
inherited their voice one from the other, than different races of men. The same 
may be said of the roaring and miawing of the cats of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; or of the lowing of the bulls, the species of which are so widely dis- 
tributed nearly over the whole giobe. The same is true of the gackeling of the 
gallinaceous birds, and of the quacking of the ducks, as well as of the song of 
the thrushes—all of which pour forth their gay and harmonious notes in a dis- 
tinct and independent dialect, neither derived nor inherited one from the other, 
even though all sing thrushish.” 


Chapter I. is by Alfred Maury, of Paris, one of the most distin- 
guished of the savans of Europe, and is devoted to a consideration of 
the diversity of tongues existing among nations, tracing their points of 
resemblance, yet demonstrating such radical differences as forbid the 
idea of any common original. The research is wonderfully erudite, the 
classification comprising fourteen different families of languages sub- 
divided into an infinite number of branches and dialects. In regard 
to the American languages he maintains that they are assimilated 
more tc the African than to the Polynesian, so generally supposed. 
The common points of resemblance in the American languages are the 
agglomeration of words through contraction, (by suppressing one or 
several syllables of the combined radicals,) the new words being con- 
sidered simple: 2, the substitution of the animate and inanimate gen- 
der in lieu of the masculine and feminine. The existence of two plu- 
rals, and sometimes of two duals, is common to the Polynesian also. 
There were found by Mr. Gallatin thirty-seven families of tongues, 
comprising more than one hundred dialects, in North America, with- 
out exhausting the idiom of that portion of the world. That nothing 
may be inferred from these resemblances between the American and 
African, Mr. Maury remarks: 

“The aspect of two vast linguistic groups, placed at distances so remote, 
might have engendered a —— of some links of proximate relationship 
between the popuiations speaking them, if, in view of their physique, the Indians 
of the New World, and the negroes and Hottentots of Africa, were not so en- 
tirely different. But, seeing that we have established each floor (étage) of 
linguistic civilization—if one may so speak—we cannot admit that these tongues 
have been transported from Africa to America, or, at least, that their grammar 
already governed the idioms spoken by such supposititious emigrants. Similitude 
between the two groups shows us merely, that the native aborigines of Africa 
and of America possessed an analogous faculty of language; and that neither 
could rise above a certain level, which, at first sight, may have been taken for 
a common characteristic, and as a sign of filiation.” 


Chapter II. is by Francis Pulsky, of the Hungarian Academy, etc., 
a brilliant scholar and writer. He takes for his theme Iconographic 
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résearches, analyzing carefully the arts of the several nations of the 
earth, ancient and modern, with the view of discovering their analo- 
gies and differences, the conclusions being opposed to the theory of a 
common family. The aim of M. Pulsky is to establish— 


“1. That whilst some races are altogether unfit for imitative art, others are 
by nature artistical in different d 

“2. That the art of those nations which excelled in painting and seulpture, 
was often indigenous and always national; losing not only its type but likewise 
its excellence by imitating the art of other nations, 

“3. That imitative art, derived from intercourse with, or conquest by artis- 
tic races, remained barren, and never attained any degree of eminence—that it 
never survived the external relations to which it owed its origin, and died out 
as soon as intercourse ceased, or when the artistic conquerors became amalga- 
mated with the unartistic conquered race. 

“4. That painting and sculpture are always the result of a peculiar artistical 
endowment of certain races, which cannot be imparted by instruction to un- 
artistical nations. This fitness, or aptitude for art seems altogether to be in- 
dependent of the mental culture and civilization of a people; and no civil or 
religious prohibitions can destroy the natural impulse of an artistical race to 
express its feeling in pictures, statuary, and reliefs.” 


Speaking of American art, he does not think the time has a ar- 
rived for writing its history, the existing specimens being little heeded 
at home, and scarcely to be found in Europe. The people of the 
United States are too utilitarian to care about anything but the pre- 
sent and the Spanish races, neither have the genius or the repose to 
give attention to antiquities. Europeans are not invited to the field b 
the charms and beauties which distinguish the Gracco-Roman period, 
or the historical interest which attaches to Egyptian, Assyrian, or early 
Christian art. 

These red nations are strangers to the civilized world, their civiliza- 
tion not being connected with its history, and their states being far in- 
ferior to that of the Japetides, Shemites, and Tauranians:; Even Chi- 
nese art presents far higher claims to attention and study than the mon- 
uments of the mound-builders, of the Toltecs and Aztecs of Mexico and 
Central America, and of the Quichuas and Aymaras of Peru, and the 
Lake of Titicaca. China still exists in populousness and might. Re- 
ferring to the Africans, Mr. Maury says, that sober history encourages 
no dreams that they can ever exhibit any artistical characteristics : 


“Long as history has made mention of negroes, they have never had any art 
ef their own. Their features are recorded by their ancient enemies, not by 
themselves. Egyptian kings who, from the earliest times of antiquity; eame 
often into collision with the blacks, had them figured as defeated enemies, as 

risoners of war, and as subject nations bringing tribute. Their grotesque 

eatures, so much differing from the Egyptian type, made them a favorite sub- 
ject for seulptura: su »ports of thrones, chairs, vases, &e.; or painted under the 
soles of com a of which instances abound in Museums as well as in the larger 
works on Egypt.” 

“ Petronius, who lived under the emperor Nero, describes, in his Novel, three 
vagabond literary men who, having taken passage in a ship on the Mediterra- 
nean, suddenly discover that it belongs to a merchant on board, whom two of 
them had previously robbed. Dreading his revenge, one of them says: 

“*Emolpus, being a scholar, has certainly ink with him: let us, therefore, dye 
ourselves from top to toe, and as Ethiopian slaves we shall be at his command 
without fear of torture; for by the change of color we shall deceive our ene- 
mies.’ But Geiton exclaims in reply: ‘as if color alone could transform our 
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shape! for many ins have to conspire that the lie might be maintained under 
any cireumstances. Or can we fill our lips with an ugly swelling? can we crisp 
our hair with an iron? and mark our forehead with sears? and distend our 
shanks into a curve? and draw our heels down to the earth? and change our 
beard into a foreign fashion!—artificial color besmears the body, but does not 
change it.’ ” 

“Voltaire has somewhere wittily remarked, ‘the first white man who beheld 
a negro must have been greatly astonished; but the reasoner who claims that 
the negro comes from the white man astonishes me a great deal more.’” 


Chapter IV. was prepared by Dr. Meigs, Professor in the Medical 
College of Philadelphia, It is entitled “Cranial Characteristics of the 
Races of Men.” The magnificent cranial collection left by the lamented 
Morton have been arranged and classified by Dr. Meigs, with the view 
of publishing a fourth edition of the celebrated catalogue. In his 
opinion long years of severe and earnest research are necessary before 
we can pronounce authoritatively upon the ultimate and perplexing 
problems of ethnology. On page 250, Dr. Meigs remarks, and what is 
said is worthy of the most profound consideration : 





“Tt will be readily inferred that every additional foreign element introduced 
into a nation will only serve to render a thorough fusion more and more difficult. 
Indeed, an almost incaleulable time would be required to bring the blendin 
stocks into equilibrium, and thus cause to disappear the innumerable hybri 
forms or pseudo-types. As long as the blood of one citizen of such a nation 
differed in the degree of its mixture from that of another, diverse and probably 
long-forgotten forms would erop out in the most unaccountable manner, as in- 
dications of the past, and obstacles to the assumption of that perfeetly homo- 
geneous character which belongs to the pure stocks alone. To be assured of 
the truth of these propositions, we have but to examine with care the population 
of any large commercial city, as London, Constantinople, Cadiz, New York, &c, 

“Tf, now, it be true, as Count de Gobineau maintains, in his philosophical 
inquiry into the Cause of National Degeneracy, that a nation lives and flourishes 
coy so long as the progressive and leading ethnical element or principle, upon 
which it is based, is preserved in a vigorous state, and that the exhaustion of 
this principle is invariably aceompanied with political death, then should the 
American statesman turn aside from the vapid and mischievous party-questions 
of the day—questions whose very littleness should permit them to —_ nn- 
heeded—and earnestly compare the historical phases of our youthful Republic 
with those of the fallen Greek and Roman empires, and the already enfeebled 
English commonwealth, that he may learn those unalterable laws of political 
reproduction, evolution, and decay, and thus forwarned, provide intelligently. 
for the amelioration of that disease whose seeds were planted when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was proclaimed, and whose deadly influences threaten, 
sooner or later, like the Lianes of a tropical forest, to suffocate the national tree 
over which they are silently spreading.” 


Chapter V. is by Dr. Nott. It considers the subject of acclimation 
or the comparative influence of climate, endemic and epidemic dis- 
eases upon the races of man. This subject is of great importance, for 
should it be made evident that each type of mankind, like the several 
species of plants and animals, has its appropriate climate or station, be- 
yond which it cannot travel, or acquire domiciliation, in any length of 
ages, then the advance has been great towards establishing the doctrine 
of disunity. Dr. Nott writes with great power and erudition. He 
tells us that the pure white man degenerates in the tropics. His body 
and mind are affected. His average duration of life is lessoned, and he 
would become extinct without fresh importations. His descendants 
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restored to their native climes recover the healthful standard of their 
original types : 
“This fact may be familiarly exemplified by the habits of English sojourners 
a they cannot be termed) now scattered throughout Hindostan and the 
ndian Archipelago, on both sides of Africa a few hundred miles north of the 
Cape, along the southern shores of the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, South 
America, and elsewhere. Such emigrants are, moreover, out of all proportion, 
athletic adults before quitting their birth-place; who set forth with the 
intention, and are ever cheered by the hope, of returning home the moment 
their ambition is realized. Few, notwithstanding, come back to their native 
land with constitutions unimpaired; but, in no cases do those English whose 
means are not absolutely insignificant, attempt to rear up their children in any 
of the above tropical regions. If they do so, parents mourn over the graves of 
lost offspring, or sigh on beholding the sickly appearance of the surviving; of 
the latter, and adult generation, especially amongst the females, suffering under 
hourly increasing morbifiec influence, is destined to succumb far within the 
average limits of longevity that would have been accorded to them by a life- 
insurance actuary, had they grown up in Europe. On the contrary, every 
sacrifice is made, under the name of ‘education,’ to send them homeward, in 
order that they may become constitutionally retempered, before they are once 
more exposed to such deleterious intertropical influences. So true is this rule, 
that, on the authority of a friend of Mr. Gliddon’s, Major General Bagnold, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Serviee—a veteran who now, with his family, in 
London, practically carries into effect half a century of Oriental experiences—we 
know that the oldest purely English regiment in India, the “ Bombay Tufts,” 
notwithstanding that marriages with British females are encouraged, has never 
been able, from the time of Charles II. to the present hour, to rear, from births 
in the corps, boys enough to supply its drummers and fifers.” 


According to Desjobert, French and English races labor in Canada, 
in the northern United States, in New Holland; but in the southern 
United States, and on the adjacent islands, it is the blacks who work— 
in India the Hindoes. Spaniards, coming from a hotter climate, do 
labor a little in Cuba and Porto Rico, and Italian and Spanish fisher- 
men toil upon the Southern Atlahtic coasts, but their labor is far less 
than in Europe, or in the Northern States of the Union. The Duteh- 
man works only in Birope. The Portuguese does not Jabor in India, 
In Brazil it is the black who works for him; in Central America the 
Carib, the Indian, or the half-caste. In Egypt no European or Turk is 
an agricultural worker, but he leaves the field to the indigenous Fellah. 
The French discover colonization to be impossible in Algeria without 
Arab or Kabyle labor. In South America, the West Indies, etc., Coo- 
lie labor is sought in the deficiency of African. The negro follows 
the sameylaw. Unlike the white, however, his complexion never 
changes. No northern frosts bleach his skin. Cold kills him, but af- 
fects not his hair, his color, or his frame: 

“If we turn now to the physical history of tae negro, we shall find the picture 
completely reversed. He is the native of the hottest region on the globe 
where he goes naked in the scorching rays of the sun, and can lie down and 
sleep on the ground in a temperature of at least 150° of Fahrenheit, where the 
white man would die in a few hours. And while the degenerate tropical de- 
scendants of the whites are regenerated by transportation to cold parallels of 
the temperate zone, experience abundantly proves that, in America, the n 
steadily deteriorates, and becomes exterminated north of about 40° north lati- 
tude, The statistics of New yr, ret New York, and Philadelphia, abundantly 
cee this. The mortality of blacks in our northern States averages about 

ouble that of the whites; and although their natural improvidence and social 
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condition may, and do, have an influence on this result, still, no one conversant 
with the facts will deny the baneful influence of cold upon the race. 

“It is evident, then, that the white and black races differ, at the present day, 
as much in their physiological as they do in their physical characters; and 
until their actual characteristics are changed, it eannot be expected that their 
normal geographieal range will be enlarged. The respective types which they 
now present, antedate all human, written, or monumental records, and will only 
disappear with the other typical forms cf our Fauna.” 


Dr. Nott asserts, unhesitatingly, on the basis of all experience, that 
tiiough there may be acclimation from yellow fever, growing out of 
birth, etc., in Southern cities, yet, to residents in the country, there 
can be no acclimation against intermittent and billious fever, and other 
marsh diseases. The inhabitants of the regions about Rome are aceli- 
mated no further than were their ancestors two thousand years ago: 

“There have been many disputes about the comparative longevity of races; 
but all the statistics of our Southern States would seem to prove, that the 
negroes are the longest-lived race in the world; and if a longevity of any other 
race can be shown, equal to the blacks of Charleston, we have been unable to 
find the statistics. 

“On a review of the tables f mortality from Charleston, it will be seen that 
the average mortality of the colored population, for the last ten years, is 1 in 
43.6—about the same ratio as the eighteen previous years. When it is remem- 
bered that this is exclusively a laboring class, and including a considerable 
proportion of free colored population, it cannot but excite our wonder. It 
proves two points: 1. That the black races assimilate readily to our climate; 
2. That they are here in a more favorable condition than any laboring class in 
the world. It should, perhaps, be remarked, that, in a warm climate, a pauper 
population and laboring class do not suffer from the want of protection against 
cold and its diseases; which, at the North, cause, among these classes, a large” 

roportion of their mortality. Even im the sickliest parts of our Southern 
Bates there are more examples of longevity, among the whites, than are seen 
in cold slimates ; for the reason, I presume, that the feebleness of age offers little 
resistance to the rigor of northern climates. This, however, does ve 
that the average duration of life is greate® South than North.” * 


Chapter VI. is by Mr. Gliddon. reviews the doctrines of the 
schools that maintain either side of théargumentiof the races, and é€x- 
amines into the question of the antiquity of man, chronologically, histori- 
cally, and palaecntologically. Mr. Gliddon has devoted his whole life 
to archiological studies, and more especially to those relating to Egypt. 
He is the editor of the volume we are reviewing, and in addition to this 
chapter prepares innumerable valuable notes. We have not space 
enough for as many references as we desire to this chapter. Itds able 
and thorough, and, we are glad to see, administers a proper ‘2 upon 
the want of courtesy and_ Christian bearing, as well as the intolerance 
displayed in his relations to himself as well as to others engaged in this 
controversy, of a clergyman of the Dutch Reformed Church of Charies- 
ton. On the subject of the introduction of camels into this country, 
Mr. Gliddon has a note claiming a large part of the merit. It seems 
that he prepared a memoir dedicated to Co]. Davis, and presented it to 
the War Department. But we allow him to present his own claims, 
and close our article with the extract: 

“It is known to everybody in this country that the United States Transport 


‘Supply’ has already made two trips, one to Alexandria, and the other to 
Smyrna, and brought over to Texas some 80 of these animals, in good condition. 
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The undertaking could not fail to be successful—lst, because the ship was eom- 
manded by my old friend (welcomed ‘chez moiat Cairo as far back as 1835,) 
Lieut David Porter, U. 8. N.;—and 2d, because the War Department has merely 
earried out (with but one solitary exception) every detail—down to the most 
a my ‘ Remarks’ aforesaid, in regard to the importation of these ani- 
mals, 

“Following the maxim—‘je reprends ma propriété oi je la trouve’—I claim 
here the credit of chalking out the lines upon which thes¢ camels reached Ameri- 
ea; confident that if (and I hardly think such contingency eg after the 
instruction the party in charge had from myself) there should be any failure 
‘in developing the unbounded utility of these quadrupeds after their landing, 
such eventuality can proceed solely through United States’ official mismanage- 
ment. 
¥ 7 “Meanwhile, I presume my above mentioned MS. has become mislaid at the 
War Department; because I see that Mr. Marsh, in his very nice little work, 4 
(Boston, 1856,) on the ‘Camel,’ whilst gratefully acknowledging the various 
documents on the subject lent him by the War Department. with honorable 
mention of the Avthors of each paper, has nowhere alluded, either to myself 
a planned the whole affair for them in writing, 1851-6,) or to my said ; 
*Remarks,’” 






































THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF THE PATENT OFFICE—ITS OPER- 
ATIONS AND REPORTS. 


Without assenting always to the opinions of Mr. Goss, who is an intelligent 
chemist, and pupil of Liebig, we freely accord to him a place in the Review, — 
beliéving it a public service to point out abuses in any branch of administra- 
ion, or errors and incompetency, should such exist. 

The Agricultural branch of the Patent Office undoubtedly does some good; 
t its rapid growth, the enormous sums it is now drawing from the treasury, 
increasing, and likely to increase, every year, and the class of duties it ig.as- 
fing may well excite the apprehension of every true friend of 
ution and of limited government. If these things may go on, where 
? & will there be a pause short of absolute power and centralism? Ten millions, or 
fifty milliom®, may be expended in time as easily as a quarter of a million. If 
seeds can be distributed, so may ploughshares—for even guano finds already a 
vent. If agriculture can make such demands, will not manufactures and com- 
merce become in time as clamorous! It is as easy to prove a case for one as the 
other. Bette®Peturn to the legitimate objects of Government, and leave to pri- 
vate enterprise, individual or associated, what private enterprise can do so much 
better and cheaper. The South (the real agricultural region) asks for nothing 
here, and, indeed, gets little. So far as she is concerned, you, may shut up 
the office and discontinue the Reports.. She has not yet been taught, and hopes 
never to be taught, reliance.upcn the public crib, instead of reliance upon her 
own energies and intelligence. —Epitor, 






The astonishing progress which has been made in all the 
branches of natural science during the last thirty years, is 
owing in no small degree to the overthrow of those pedantic 
and intolerant monopolists of science and learning, who, while 
speaking ex cathedra, very seldom recognized any but their 
own authority, or gave credit to any system, theory, view, 
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Report frequently rejoices in referring to the saying 
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and experiment, other than such as emanated from the school 
to which they belonged, or of which they were regarded the 
shining lights. 

Any one conversant with the progress made in Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, and Physiology, knows of the desperate 
struggle and severe trials, which the modern masters of sci- 
ence had to contend with against the old oligarchy of profes- 
sors and scholars, before they could succeed in revolutionizing 
the vast field of applied sciences. These old fashioned gen- 
tlemen fell upon Liebig, when he first startled the world with 
his bold views, daring theories, and ingenious hypothesis, and 
his contemporaries, in other branches of natural sciences, did 
not fare better. 

However, the revolution has been accomplished; and, at 
this day, there isin the scientific world of Europe no other 
authority recognized but what can show cause for the pre- 
tence on the very face of its teachings, investigations, or con- 
clusions. Humboldt, Faraday, Agassiz, Liebig, Dumas, them- 
selves, form no exceptions to the rule. 

It is our purpose now to present a few critical remarks on 
the operations of the Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Of- 
fice, as they are developed in its “ Reports.” 

ce ris 
of a me he 


The man of science, as well as the practical 
was accustomed to date the advent of the peri 
rational theory and practice in agriculture from the days 
“father Thaer,” or the latter part of the last or the, beginning 
of the present century; but the compiler of the Agrieultural 











Pliny, Palladius, Columella, and others of the old Ta ’ 
ters. The men of our days, to whom we are indebted for am 
scientific structure and more rational development of the ar 
of culture, must feel some surprise at this. One might just as 
well, in treating of astronomy, physics, chemistry, at other 
branches of the natural sciences, resort to Pyt as, Archi- 
medes, Galen, Hermes, or the old Egyptian m ns, for his 
principal authorities. Was it the object of the founders of the 
Agricultural Bureau to make it the archives of all the histori- 
cal rubbish of the dark ages—the infant tune of science and 
industry-——a source of every description of information how- 
ever destitute of any real value to the agriculturalist of our 
days and of our land? While we know that the Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, and other ancient nations had not the 
means furnished by the very modern sciences of geology, 
chemistry, and physiology, to look into the nature, the laws, 
and the conditions of vegetable life, it is indeed quite imma- 
terial to our farmers st planters to learn what Cato, Theo- 
phratus, or Pliny may have thought in this regard. Bat if 
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even worthy of note, it-is certainly beyond the proper pro- 
vince of the Agricultural Bureau to convey this kind of knowl- 
edge. The object of this Bureau, as we regard it, is to examine 
into the condition of our national agritulture, and by pointing 
out its deficiences, and ascertaining and proposing the certain 
or probable remedies, to devise the means and ways for its 
general or special amelioration and improvement. 

There are undoubtedly many good things contained in all of 
the “reports,” but they are so mixed up with incongruous, 
contradictory, impractical, trifling, and very often erroneous 
statements, suggestions, and propositions, that their value is 
greatly impaired, and not seldom entirely paralyzed. So far 
we can see in these “reports” nothing but a cheap and unfair 
competitor to our statistical and agricultural periodicals, which 
does not possess the adaptability and practie¢al value for speci- 
fic regions, of which many of the latter i be proved. 

The suggestions of the Commissioner, in the volume for 
1855, relating to the system to be adopted in promotion of the 
objects of tie Aghediaaad Bureau, we are not prepared alto- 
— to contradict, though it may be doubted among other 
things if the “assessors” will be suitable agents for procuring 
6 ' 















ul statistics.” If one remembers the stubborn ~ 
stsistemt)opposition whi¢h the marshals of the census 
ere@on account of the peoples’ horror against taxation, 
ally suggests itself that such will be still more the case 
BossOr's. 
iety of the introduction of the valuable meteoro- 
eS of Professor Henry in the Agricultural Report 
estioned. This is going back to elementary and 
stinciples, with which the mind of the farmer and 
bay not be troubled successfully. In agricultural 
he science of climatology is chiefly destined to aid in 
me the laws for the natural geographical range and 
the plants, by showing the analogies of various 
character of their seasons, the changes in tem- 
winds, moisture, etc., ingthe course of the year. 
fhe study of these varying or parallel characteristics 
certain agricultural districts, the practical cultivator is not 
likely to go. But as this science is in its infancy yet, it ap- 
a ite exposition could find a more appropriate quar- 
x. The views of Prof. Henry, as set forth iw his article, 
“Meteorology in its connection with Agriculture,” no matter 
how ingenious, are hypothetical to a great extent, and howe- 
ver much praise the author deserves, I am decidedly of the 
opinion, that the communication is in the wrong place. We 
can, further, not agree with the Commissioner of Patents, when 
he calls the chemical analysis of soils and products “a supple- 
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ment to these meteorological. investigations,” insisting “that 
the full purpose of the latter cannot be carried out without a 
resort to the former.”, We maintain that any competent judge 
would rather express tlie opinion that the objets of chemical 
analysis of soils, products, and ashes, may be more fully and P 
conclusively secured if mere meteorological observations are p 
v2 reduced to certain immutable and generally understcod i 
aws. 

Many of the statements in regard to the results so far ob- 
tained from this wholesale practice of distributing “seeds and 
cuttings,” are made on ex purte experience, and the anticipa- ve 
tions attached to them, to say the least, are, in most cases, 
sanguine and premature. It is surprising, that the culture of 
certain trees, shrubs, and herbs is recommended on the score 
of our yearly importing the useful parts of them to the amount 
of such and sucli#¥alue from other countries. 

Are we to make a China or Japan out or this country? or are 
we afraid that England, France, or Spain, in case of war with 
us, would close up all the seas to our merchantmen? When 
was it aseertained that an import of raw and manufactured 
materials is fnjurious to the prosperity of a country, whieh is 
already gradually advancing towards a period 
countries have of necessity to buy more from 
hope to sell in return? Shall commerce decP@age 
rested, in order to make our land the receptacle o 
gifts all over the globe, if such a thing were attaing 
certainly do not object to a bed or garden of thi 
“cork oak,” “prune,” “liquorice,” ‘ Vanilla,”e 
and a thousand such, as matters of taste or orname 
there, but we deem it exceedingly idle to encourag 
periments for economical ends, on a large scale, so J 
have need to impress on the minds of our farmers tht 
of an improvement in the culture of the very first,stg 
constitute the wealth of the country. If we qd 
granted, that.a cultivation of the “ opium popp 
rhubarb,” “asafetida#® “malabar cinnamon; 
medicinal plafits, would, after all the experiments m 
southern Europe. and elsewhere, give no satisfactions 
scrutinizing pharmacologist, it must still sound amug) 
find caahadod fi the list even the Iceland moss, commen’ 
over northern and middle Europe and cheap as dirt, and whieh 
in all probability grows unnoticed in equal abundance in many 
districts of our more northern States. Indeed having just 
taken up the dispensatory of the United States, we learn that 
the plant is found in the northern latitudes of the old and new 
continents, and on elevated mountains further south. It is also 
abundant on the mountains and in the sandy plains.of New 
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England. What is said of this “Iceland moss” in respect to 
its cheapness, must be said of the equally recommended “ orris 
root,” “quassia,” “rhatany,” and others which are paraded in 
the “report.” Why not introduce with the same show of 
reason, all at once, the whole batch of plants found in the 
materia medica? So tar has the compiler of the “ report” 
transgressed the limits of his proper provinee, that he does 
not shrink from giving the medical and technical properties, 
and corresponding applications of some of his pet plants, 
which properties any one desirous of learning, can be found 
more correctly and professionally diseussed by calling for the 
Dispensatory at the first drug store in reach. It is new to us 
that the “quassia” is narcotic, because it kills flies! The 
recipes for making tooth-powder, port wine, tincture, quassia 
beer, or for cookink chesnuts 4 la France, wou!d be better fit- 
ted for a six-penny “ golden book” or “household treasure,” 
than for being made part of the contents of the report of the 
National Agricultural Bureau! 

That we import $30,000 worth of castor-oil, does not prove, 
that the “palma christi” is not extensively cultivated in some 
of our States, where happily some enterprising fellow-citizens 
hayetgrown rich by pressing the viscid liquid from the castor- 

> : The import goes to.show, what is founded in fact, 
(ligt the people of the United States consume more castor-oil, 
aeeee all the world and the rest of mankind together. To have 
_» this, our own experience —— by incontestable authority, 
ret pharmaceepia of the United States, 


once.more to the 






Pies a . . . 
: “ That the ricinus is perhaps in no country more 


»lafgely cultivated than in the United States.” 
i. it is further a fallacious view, that our wheat lands “ave 

% wenty bushels to the acre,” the yield, according to the last 

'  €engus, as well as to more recent information, being not quite 

ten bushels per acre. And, pray, what American farmer would 

be led towplant the “ Persian walnut,” because “the product 

of each tree will be about one bushel of nuts in twelve or 

fifteen years after te he ” As to the laudations bestowed 

e oil, obtained fromthe kernel of the Persian walnut, we 

respectfully augeest to substitute and use, if needs be, the 

oil of the indigenous‘ Juglans,” which is abundantly found in 

the forests of the Canadas and of all the northern, eastern, and 

western States, and which oil enjoys similar properties with 

the one from the “ Juglans regia.” 

In another place the “ report” maintains, that if we were to 
cultivate the “ opium poppy,” and to raise a surplus, it could 
be sent to China in exchange for tea. An odd proposition, 
if it be taken into consideration, that, but for the prohibitory 
laws of China, that plant would there prosper as “ hardy” as 
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in Hindoostan, Persia, or Arabia. The English East India 
Company has besides taken upon itself the disgraceful business 
of smuggling upon the poor children of the Celestial Empire 
that wicked drug in large quantities, and we would not advise 
our human and liberal people to rival John Bull in the exe- 
erable traffic.* 

But there is hardly an item in that portion of the “ report” 
to the introduction of which we could not take exception. If, 
as another instance, it is presumed, that we might save the 
cost for the imported Russian and Chinese aubarts “if its 
culture were successfully prosecuted here,” we have but to 
answer, that no competent medical man substitutes, at this 
day, and after fifty years trial, the French, English, or Ger- 
man rhubarb*for the Asiatic article. Above all others, the 
recommendation of the culture of the “asafcetida plant” is 
ludicrous and trifling; for, as a medicament, its use is exceed- 
ingly limited, and as to its spice or relish, it is certain that our 

eople will not indulge in the taste of the Persians, but ad- 
foes their kindred, yet less offensive onion and garlick. 

Experiments in —— the “ Malabar cardamom” and 
similar spices, would prove, doubtless, unsuccessful. But if 
there were any reason to expect satisfactory results, we would 
recommend in their place the cultivation of the more exten- 
sively used and consequently more lucrative Java coffee, omy 
lon cinnamon, mace and nutmeg, cloves, ect.; though we 
should regret to state, that the natural geographical range of 
all these vegetable tribes is exceedingly limited, and does not, 
therefore, encourage the hope of a successful experiment. 

Now, in order to point out the foregoing mistakes in tlie 
Agricultural Report of the. Patent Office, we had scarcely 
need to review more than a portion of the introductory 

Space does not at present admit of any further extension of 
these remarks, though we have advanced but a very short 
distance into the report. There is one subject, however, u 
which something may with great propriety be said, considering 
the interest it has excited in this country. . 

The Agricultaral branch of the Patent Office claims no Jit- 
tle merit for the introduction of the sorghum or Chinese 
cane, which it is said and thought wi \Mdlestroy the present 
monopoly in that most necessary article of consumption. At 





* The Edinburgh Review for April, 1857, says, “ We raise an Indian revenue 
of £3,000,000 upon the opium grown under Government monopoly. * * * 
We see the important part it plays in a trade which involves that of India 
where the population consumes £8,000,000 of British manufactures, and the 
whole circle cannot be held to represent a commerce of less than £30,000,000 
annurliy. * * *. Trading in opium, while Chinese /aws and public opinion 
in tnat country continue what they now are, is fatal to any improvement in 
our relations, commercial or political.”—Eprror. 
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the same time, a statement has appeared, and is going the 
round of the public press to the following effect : Ie 


“Cuuvese Sugar Cans.—At the annual meeting of the Boston Natural His- 
tory Society, on the 6th, Dr. A. A. Hayes read a paper on the Chinese sugar 
cane, in which he concludes that the sorghum cultivated in this country does 
not secrete cane sugar, or true sugar, its saccharine matter being purely glu- 
¢ose in a semi-fluid form. For sweetening properties nearly four pounds of this 
ta would be required to equal one of true sugar; but as a raw material 
‘or the production of spirit, and as an addition to the forage tg, be plant 
may be found to have a high economical importance. Prof. John Bacon con- 
firmed the results at which Dr. Hayes had arrived. He was unable to obtain 
any crystals of sugar cane in the sorghum.” 


Whether the opinion of Professors Bacon and Hayes be cor- 
rect or not, it furnishes another instance to demonstrate the 
deficiency in the operations of the Agricultural Bureau. Be- 
fore any new species or variety of culture plants is diffused 
over our rural districts, and the farmers invited to spend their 
time, labor, and money in experimenting, their value should 
be tested first by some competent experimenters. If it turns 
out that the Chinese sugar plant furnishes grape instead of 
cane sugar, the Bureau is guilty of a very serious mistake. 
How, for one moment, coal any one oyerlook that most im- 
portant question—what kind of sugar is it which the sorghum 
yields? The Chinese and other people may be content with 
t ; aa of the saccharine principle contained in that plant 
for their economical wants and tastes; or,more probably, may 
it serve them the same purposes that the sweet fruit juices, 
raisins, figeyplums, and others do in our households; but all 
this woulttbot warrant the recommendation of the culture of 
the plant as a substituté for the sugar cane of our Southern 
States. We have no objection to let the sorghum pass for a 
very excellent fodder plant, and hope that further experience 
will prove that it is that without any deleterious effort on the 
soil’s constituents. ‘But. it is more than we can digest 
packages containing the seeds are at once labeled—* goo 
fodder, green or dry, and for making sugar.” So far we 
only seen that thi® stalks yielded syrup, a fact which by no 
means warrants the production of a sugar equal to that ob- 
tained from the sugar cane. 

We are, however, not at all astonished to see endcrsed by 
the Bureau opinions like that from one of its correspondents, 
who, indeed, did not attempt to make sugar, but has no doubt 
that it can be made from such a syrup as the one obtained 
from the sorghum juice, and “ more and better sugar, too, than 
the Louisiana cane does yield.” In the report of 1854, the 
sorghum is introduced in the following terms: “The 
object sought in France in the cultivation of this plant is the 
juice contained in its stalks, which furnishes three important 
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nets, viz: sugar, which is identical with that of cane sugar, 
alcohol, and a fermented drink analogous to cider. The juice, 
when obtained with care, by depriving the stalk of its outer 
coating or woody fibre and bark, is nearly colorless, and con- 
tains merely sugar and water, producing from ten to sixteen 
per cent. of the former.” Much of the correspondence dis- 
piayed in the reports reflects no credit on the intelligence of 
either the author and the endorser; it sounds like clap-trap, 
and in some instances reminds one of the adage—* tickle me 
and [’ll tickle you.” 

There is, however, no doubt but that the “sugar millet” is al- 
ready a favorite with abolitionists, who fervently hope that it will 
deliver them from the necessity of using the slave-made sugar 
of Louisiana and Texas. We Knees the sentiments of some of 
the correspondents of the office on the sorgho. One, Mr. F. 
Alunch, from Warren county, Mo., was accustomed to leave 
his farm last summer and mount the stump in behalf of the 
woolly horse. He is in earnest with negro free-love, and al- 
though he did not make sugar from the sorgho, hints upon the 
propriety of reap a suitable machine te crush the stalks, 

eing probably unwilling to apply the instrument now in use 
at the South, because they sometimes crushed negroes! 

The truth is the South be so long been accustomed fo hear 
of great discoveries likely to put an end to her monopoly in 
the great agricultural staples, that she instinctively doubts 
when they are mentioned or presented from the usual sources. 
The upland rice, the flax cotton, and, in the event, perhaps, 
the Chinese sorghum will take their places in that Same cata- 


uw that the importation of new cuttings of the sugar cane 
has so signally and disastrously failed, for whatever reason, the 
writer of this article will close for the present with an extract 
from an address submitted by him to the Southern members 
ngress, and published before the expedition sailed : 





“Ts it advisable to have the experiment made with cuttings on a ‘liberal 
d extensive scale,’ what is equivalent with a costly , without having pre- 
viously ascertained whetlier that will or will not likely prove to be the remedy? 
Is it mere child’s play to have an agent sent to ‘Venezuela, Guiana, Brazil, Kast 
India, Mauritius, or Java,’ in order to bring home new varieties of sugar cane, 
the planting of all of which may in the end not give the desired and expected 
satisfaction, because there was no necessity for them, they did not constitute 
the proper remedy to be applied? If either the degeneration of the plant, or 
the exhaustion of the soil, or mismanagement and want of rotations, or the 
scarcity of the application of manures, or any other is the cause of the unsatis- 
factory yield of the sugar.cane in Louisiana, it strikes one very forcibly, that 
before all other contrivances for an amelioration, the remedy should be sought 
at home. 

~ “How ean it be done? Let us select some spots in the sugar region of the 
United States where the sugar cane seems healthy, or the crop is satisfactory ; 
6 similar course is adopted in districts where the contrary is the case. If we 
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ean manage it to embrace in our research a dozen cane fields in various situations 
and of various qualities, so much the better. If not done before, we have to 
institute at the same time aseries of climatological observations. Next we have 
to aseertain the physical and geological condition of the surface of the various 
cane districts, and then to enter upon a very carefal chemical examination of 
the surface soil and sub-soil. Finally, we analyze likewise the ashes of the 
— cane varieties planted on different soils, and compare the results of the 
whole series of investigation. Weshall, thereupon, learn toa certainty whether 
the conditions for satisfactory results from the soils of those various cane fields, 
to which the experiment extended, are uniform and equal, or they are not. If 
the latter is the case we will be enabled te su ply the deficiency without much 
difficulty. The soil is brought up to the tents of that of a healthy and pros- 
rous sugar region, and the same variety of cane planted again. 1s the same 
iserepancy stili showing itself, we are justified to ascribe the cause to other 
influences besides the deficieney in the composition of the soil, and the want or 
excess of moisture. 

“Without pursuing such a systematic and well-understood course we remain 
most of the time in the dark, and losses are encountered and labor and capital 
thrown away without avail. 

“Many diseases fostering upon culture plants, as the appearance of pernicious 
insects, the growth of parasitical vegetations, are very often but the result of 
the exhaustion and subsequent inadaptability of the soil, and disappear with 
the restoration of the latter to its former standard. 

“We must never forget that as little as animals can feed or be healthy on an 
insalubrious air, on bad water, or insufficient and spoiled food, as little can plants 
be prevented from becoming diseased’ and erated whenever a remarkable 
deficiency or change in their principle nutriment, the soil’s constituents, oveurs,” 


N. B.—It was stated at the head of this article that guano 
was being distributed from the agricultural rooms of the Pat- 
ent Office. This guano is the product of Baker’s island, in the 
Pacific, and under the proteetion and encouragement of Gov- 
ernment, was intended to be brought into competition with, 
or perhaps altogether supersede the Peruvian article. The 
State chemists of Maryland, having submitted to severe tests 
the samples received from the Patent Ofte, pronounce the 
article to be destitute of any practical’Value. Could not the 
office itself have ascertained this fact, making thus an appro. 


~ use of its re instead of holding out deceptive 
opes so long to the public? The Maryland chemists say: 


“Tt is evident from the analysis that the American guano 
larac- 


from Baker’s island is, as to composition and general c 
ter, identical with mon Mexicangguano of the West 
Indies. It represen exican guano @f excellent quality ; 


inasmuch as its total amount of phosphoric acid (39.11 per 
cent.) is equal to 85.37 per cent. of bone-phosphate of lime, a 
per centage which is seldom reached by Mexican guano, and 
surpassed only by Columbian. 

“The almost total absence’ of, ammonia in this guano (like 
in Mexican) makes it unfit for comparison with the Puruvian 
guano.” 
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SOUTHERN EUROPEAN STEAMERS—THE BRISTOL MEETING. 


Circumstances at the last moment prevented our attendance 
upon the Bristol Convention, to which we had been invited 
through the courtesies of the parties directly active in its pro- 
motion. . 

The meeting, however, took place, and some twelve or four- 
teen great railroad lines were represented. Dr. Mallory was 
elected President, and F. B. Deane, Esq., reported the resolu- 
tions. The Hon. Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the Navy, 
was appointed Commissioner to visit Europe under the 6th, 
7th, ant 8th resolutions. We give the series entire. 


Ist. Resolved, That Virginia possesses the associated and individual wealth, 
eapital, and resources that enable her to fulfil, without oppression, re-action, or 
unreasonable burdens, any and all the obligations that rest upon her, and ac- 
complish and perfect all her great system of public policy. That it is alike the 
dictate of wisdom honor, security, and patriotism, that the important and lead- 
ing lines of intereommunication now in progress, and unfinished within her 
boarders, should be steadily and liberally supported with all the means for their 
perfect and entire completion. 

2d. Resolved, That no work of internal improvement desiyned for the trans- 
portation of heavy tonnage and _— from tive interior to the seaboard, is or 
ean be regarded as complete or finished until the means and facilities are afford- 
ed for direct trade from the Chesapeake and its waters to Europe. 

8d. Resolved, That the natural and artificial lines of trade, which are now 
in use and operation among us, are engaged in the transportation of an amount 
of domestic commodities and productions, and of foreign articles of ¢Smmerce 
and trade, already sufficient to maintain a line of first-class steamships, and that 
the associated public and individual wealth and power of Virginia can readily 
supply the means necessary for such a line. 

4th. Resolved, That fairness and justice demand that the Federal Government 
shall extend like facilities and advantages in the transportation of the mails, by 
the proposed line, as it heretofore extended to other lines of ocean steamers. 

Sth. Resolved, That the works of internal improvement now in progress will 
derive great benefits and facilities in their construction and rapid completion 
from the establishment of the proposed lines of steamships, which will add in- 
ealeulably to the productions and trade, already requiring direct lines of com- 
munication with foreign markets. 

6th. Resolved, That, in view of the objects above tndicated, a commission be 

ted to visit Earope for the purpose of disseminating correct information 
in that country as to the financial and industrial condition and resources of 
Virginia, and also to place prominently before the commercial men abroad the 
advantages which must f@llow a direct trade bet: them and us on the com- 
pletion of that extended Gystem of improveme’ w so nearly accomplished, 
and which, when consuniMated, will connect rts with the great com- 
mercial and producing countries, stretching frony the Chesapeake and beyond 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, by the shortest route and cheapest line of inter- 
eommunication between the Kast and West. 

7th. Resolved, That our Commissioner be directed more especially to confer 
with parties abroad in reference to the speedy establishment of « suitable line 
or lines of steamers between the waters of Virginia and Europe; that he be 
also requested to place himself in corfpondence with the managers and pro- 

rietors of the “Great Eastern” Steamship Company, and report to the Presi- 
ent of this Convention whether or not the vessels of that company are likely 
to promote the objects of this Convention. 

8th. Resolved, That the Commissioner be authorized to say, in our behalf, 
that we are not merely sensible of the importance of this trade, but that we 
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are unalterably determined to establish and maintain it on a permanent basis; 
and he can assure those disposed to connect themselves with us, that such an 
enterprise will receive that support from the people of Virginia, and the other 
States here represented, which its importance, commercially, and politically, so 
imperatively demands. 

9th. Resolved, That the expenses attending the commission should be borne 
by the railroad companies of the State, who feel interested in the subject, in 
proportion to the length of their several lines; and that those who {eel authoriz- 
ed to do so now pledge themselves to that effect in behalf of their several com- 
panies; and that others differently situated be requested to take immediate 
action to that end. 

10th. Resolved, That we invite the co-operation of such portions of our 
country and such other lines of improvement, together with the commercial 
communities in our State, who may have a common interest with us in establish- 
ing a line or lines of ocean steamers. 








































THE ABOLITIONISM OF LITTEL’S LIVING AGE—ELIHU BURRITT. 


Some time since we warned our readers against the grow- 
ing abolitionism of this once reliable journal, popular at 
the South as well as throughout the country. It has, at last, 
taken another great step, thrown off the flimsy mask, and 
insolently undertakes to lecture the South and Southern states- 
men on their future duties. If this work has yet Southern 
subscribers, it should cease to have any to-day. 

The number for June 20, 1857, in addition to an outrageous 
article, copied from the Quarterly Review, vilifying the South, 
embraces a paper, on page 754, addressed “ to Southern States- 
men,” which is partly editorial and partly made up from one 
of the anti-slavery pamphlets of the North. Thus does the 
journal travel entirely out of its appropriate sphere, in this 
matter, in order that the wretched instinets for mischief, and 
for intermeddling in other people’s affairs, which is so charac- 
= usually of Northern ill-regulated minds, may be grati- 

The editor opens with a fulsome complement to his “ dreth- 
ren” of the land of Washington, Pinckney, Lowndes, and 
Leigh,” (heaven save the mark, from one who is plotting daily 
the ruin of these brethren, and aiding those who basely revile 
them,) and pleads that he once acted with them in their oppo- 
sition to the Protective Tariff—a kind of merit it is difficult at 
once to comprehend, unless it be of that sort which the tailor 
enjoyed, who claimed the acquaintance in Europe of Mr. Ran- 
dol h, upon the score that he had furnished him his wardrobe 
in Bi moa. 

Having gone thus far, we are introduced to the largest 
portion of a pamphlet, embodying an address delivered dur- 
ing six months in all the considerable towns, from Cape Cod 
to Salem, or wherever an itinerant, officious yankee might go 
to turn a penny, or prate about universal benevolence, whilst 
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he cheats a neighbor out of a cent. The address is always 
received with enthusiasm. This lecturer is one Elihu Burritt, 
well known to the country for an-insatiable appetite for some 
kind of public notoriety, either in regard to cheap postage, 
peace societies, Maine ik uor laws, anti-slavery, spiritualism, 
or heaven knows what. Originally, he was a blacksmith, but 
instead of sticking to the anvil, for which nature intended 
him, he began soon to affect some curiosity about languages, 
and by poring over grammars and dictionaries, succeeded af- 
ter a time in acquiring, it is said, a smattering of, we forget, 
how many different dialects, consuming thus the time which 
any sane man in his condition would have given to rational 
and useful knowledge. From that day to this he has been dip- 
ping his hand into everything, and perhaps no where displays 
more conceit, ignorance, and impertinence, than in the address 
upon slavery. “Stick to your grammars or your “ panto- 
mimes, vagabond !” 

Let us look at the pamphlet a little: 

“No measure short of the total extinction of slavery can establish a Union on 
this Continent worth saving; and that is an achievement beyond the power of 
any section, or sectional party, though it should enrol in its ranks every voter 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line.” 

And how is this extinction of slavery to be effected? By 
eatting aside the public lands of the United States as a per- 
petual fund, added to annual sprecpeetions by Congress, for 
the purpose of purchasing up the slaves at $250 a piece, 
(exactly half their value by the way, on the yankee principle, 
of beating down,) and of liberating them. Now this publie 
domain is the joint product of the blood and the money of the 
South and the North, and ad/ the means, which Congress has 
at its control, comes too-thirds from the South, and one-third 
from ~*~ North. vom South must then pay two-thirds of the 
$250. ery good Cape Cod political economy again! 

If the South une se what is to be done with these 4,000,000 
of liberated blacks, which the North by stringent laws ever 

erscutes and drives out of her limits, which were excluded 
rom Kansas by the Free State Convention, and are also the 
subject of restrictions in Canada, the answer is, that they must 
remain where they are, outnumbering often the whites, idle, 
lazy, —— up, like locusts, the productions of the soil, and 
sdining the level of the civilization of the South to that of 
Liberia or St. Domingo. Says the lecturer: 

“The Northern States will never tax themselves to compensate the slave- 
holders for freeing and then banishing them, by expensive and cruel transporta- 
tion. We hope our Southern brethren will believe this. The time may come, 
and soon, when the North, in its intense desire to extinguish forever the system 


of slavery, and to lift from this great land the perilous incubus that weighs it 
down, may offer to share with the South the cost of emancipation ; but it will 






























be on the condition that the emancipated ¢laves shall not be exiled by force, as 
if freedom were a crime to and as if they must be punished for the gift. 
No! if they a:e ever bought out of slavery, from the national treasury, they 
must remain in the land of their birth, in which they have as much nght to 
dwell as any other portion of its population, and to which their labor is indis- 
pensable and invaluable. Now, then, why not at once put them at least in the 
very condition in which it is proposed by some southern economists to introduce 
the Chinese? On what possible ground can you apprehend that it would be 
unsafe to give to the mer and women, born on your plantations, that degree of 
freedom which you would accord to those idolatrous foreigners from Asia? 
Would you prefer Chinese labor because it would be free, and oaay obtained 
on hire? Then free the human sinews you have bought, and which you hold 
as property, and you will bave the best, most natural, faithful, and trusty 
laborers the world can yield you.” 


ABOLITIONISM AND THE WEST INDIES. 





If the South, again, with moderation and ae sense, points 
to the present condition of the British West Indies, where the 
views of charlatans, like Mr. Burritt, have been proce rany 
carried out, (upon what evil times have we fallen, that our Cal- 
houns, McDutfies, Randolphs, Cheeves, Hunters, and Macons, 
are to be lectured by every retired clock-maker,) the answer is: 
“We now come to notice briefly the common argument or impression, that the 
manumitted slaves will not work for the stimulus of a ; that they will sink 
down into drivelling indolenee and barbarism, if released from thesting of the lash. 
The West Indies experiment is brought forward to sustain this conclusion. There 
the emancipated Africans cannot be hired to work; they will see the wugar 
lantations ruined for labor, before they will supply it with their own hands, 
e think it quite likely that this is true. We hope it is at least. We hope 
that the miserly pittance of a shilling a day, offered by the ci-devant slave- 
holders of Jamaica or Barbadoes, will never hire many freed men to labor for 
their former masters, either in those islands or in our Southern States, 
They never will do it, we are confident, after having been able to buy or rent 
two or three acres of land. We believe that the charge of incorrigible indolence 
brought against the emanci of the West Indies to be a libel on the truth, 
1t is the brutal verdict of the old dilapidated plantation. It is the item where- 
with the deficit is balanced in the inventory of hogsheads of sugar. Again, we 
express our hope that men freed from slavery will not work for a shilling a day, 
either in the West Indies or the United States. We do not believe that our 
Southern planters would have the face to ask even a slave to work for that 
price, and board himself.” 


We have, however, little space to devote to Mr. Burritt, 
It is hardly worth while to notice his farago of stuff about in- 
creasing the value of Southern property by the action itself, 
of striking its chief and most productive ingredient out of ex- 
istence, and we may well leave him to weave his sophistries 
and talk learned nonsense to gaping crowds of yankee vil- 
lages, who are infinitely more ready and dextrous, as all ex- 
perience has shown, to steal a negro, either from Africa or his 
master, than to buy one, unless, indeed, Mr. Burritt’s argu- 
ment can satisfy them, that it will be buying with Southern 
money. We dismiss him and the subject with the remark, 
that it is not upon the miserable dollar and cent philosophy, 
so prominent in his argument, that the South bases herself in 
her relations to slavery. The question is with her a higher 
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one. It is her faith that God has decreed orders and degrees, 
and subordinations, and that the institution of slavery, as prac- 
tised by her, is one of these, tending to the development of 
society and socialism, where it could not otherwise exist, and 
to the elevation, physical and moral, and the christianization 
of a race, which, when left to itself in Africa, in Hayti, in Ja- 
maica, falls naturally and rapidly into barbarism. is is her 
high function ; and in the Union or out of it she will exercise 
it, leaving Mr. Burritt and his friends to swap jack-knives, 
converse with invisible spirits, run off negroes, manufacture 
tooth-picks and clocks, or nutmegs, or string together figures, 
showing how yankee philanthrophy may be gratified in pur- 
chasing negroes, and making their masters pay forthem. But 
Mr. Burritt draws the picture himself of his Northern friends 
and brothers, and we give it from him: 


“For fifty years, the most able and astute defenders of slavery have been 
Northern men residing in the South. They have filled many of its pulpits, and 
the editorial chairs of its publie press. They have made their way to the helm 
of its commercial enterprise and literary institutions. They have become its 
leading merchants, speculators, and factors. They have supplied cag oo its 
school teachers; thus commanding the current of popular P+ savertan aving 
a character to establish as ‘ Northern men with Southern principles,’ they have 
far outrun the native slave-holders themselves in zeal for slavery. They have 
elaborated the most subtle and wicked arguments to sustain it. Many of*them 
have exhibited an ingenuity in distorting the Holy Seriptures to this end, which 
Southern born theologians have never been able to equal. The most heartless 
sophistries to make the teachings of Jesus Christ and his apostles sanction ‘the 

uliar institution’ of the South, have been the inventions of men born in the 
Pighest latitudes of civil liberty in the North. Thousands of them have become 
slave-owners on their own account, and thousands more hirelings and relentless 
drivers of slaves for others. By correspondence and social intercourse, they 
have kept up among their relatives and friends, in the free States, a countless 
standing army of apologists for the Paes of almost equal zeal and bitterness.” 

“Take it all in all, probably two-thirds of ‘all the wealth that sinews bought 
and sold have produced on t is continent, have accrued to the States north of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s Line, as the pecuniary result of their silent partnership in 
the system of human bondage. 

* * * * * * * + * 

“By popular sentiment, commercial partnership, religious communion, and 
legislative action, the free States have lived in guilty complicity with the sys 
tem of slavery from the foundation of the Republic.” 





THE NATIONAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 


This is a subject well deserving the close examination and study of 
every American citizen. The excesses of Government begin always with 
the taxing power, and when they are not restrained, corruptions of every 
sort are engendered, official plunder increases, and liberty in the end 

ields. In domestic affairs it is understood that a duplication of the 
household does at most duplicate the expenditure, though more gene- 
rally the expenditure increases at a lower ratio. The family of four 
children has not doubled the expense of the family of two. This 
should be the case in a well administered, fiugal, and republican gov- 
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ernment. The reverse, however, has happened with us—for the federal 
expenditure has increased from about 38 cents to the person in 1790, 
to $2 50 in 1857. We are glad to learn that the present able Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Cobb, intends ascertaining, with some degree 
of minuteness, the sum which is paid by the American citizens in tiax- 
ation of every sort, municipal, State, or federal. He will find the diffi- 
culties, however, almost insuperable. Mr. Livingston, Secretary of 
State in 1832, attempted the same thing, but without much success; 
and a similar effort made by the census takers of 1850 is equally un- 
satisfactory. Mr. L. computed $2 55 to each individual. Our own 
calculations, based upon the census returns, was $3 58 to each indi- 
vidual, or $4 24 to each white person. We have no doubt the amount 
is much greater. 

If it be true that Mr. Cobb intends also to recommend the repeal of 
the laws relating to the coasting trade, as it is reported, thus putting 
all sections of the Union upon an equal footing, throwing open their 
trade to the whole world, he will have signalized his administration by 
a distinguished service to the country. 

To come back, however, to the subject before us. We propose pre- 
senting the details of revenue and expenditure during the last fiscal 

ear, and believe that it will be of interest and value to our readers to 
be familiarized with them, The total receipts were $73,918,141, of 
which $64,022,863 were from the customs, and $8,917,644 from the 
public lands. The details must be given in our next. 





GREAT RAILROAD CELEBRATIONS, 


During the last month two monster railroad celebrations 
were enjoyed by the Y people of the Union. They brought 
together hundreds of thousands and gave rise to interchanges 
of kindliness and affection between regions remote from each 
other, and in many respects antagonistic. It is delightful to 
turn aside sometimes from the rough and thorny ways of polit- 
ical strife into the beautiful garden retreats afforded by those 
occasions. Man’s sternness and idiocrasy is subdued, and all 
his nobler nature is brought prominently out. 

Through the great kindness of Mr. W. Prescott Smith, of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, we received a pressing invi- 
tation to be present at the festivities of opening the Ohio and 
Mississippi, the Marietta and Cincinnati, and the North- 
western Virginia railroads. We accepted the invitation, but 
were prevented at the last moment by unavoidable circum- 
stances from making one of the party. On all hands it seems 
our loss has been great, and may never be repaired again. 
Magnificent scenery, distinguished company, glorious oratory, 
and admirable feastings chased each other rapidly over the 
route. Chilicothe, Marietta, Cincinnatti, and St. Louis, were 
the prominent points of the excursions, and free tickets were 














extended to the guests on over forty railroads at the North and 
West. Was ever munificence greater than this? Atthe head 


of the list, and deserving of the lion’s share of the honor, is 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

But we have not time to chronicle any of the events of this 
great pe, which passed off without one single accident, 
though occupying so many days, and crowding together such 
a multitude of human lives. 

The Hon. Ed. Bates received the guests at St. Louis. In 
Ohio, Gov. Chase met them, and spoke with eloquence and 
beauty seldom surpassed. We quote, as one may even learn 
from the enemy : 


“All those who faithfully labor in the commencement of great undertakings, 
seeking to realize in material forms great ideas, build far more wisely than they 
know. The projectors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad little imagined how 
much more vast than even their great conceptions were to be the results of the 
work they undertook. They contemplated a connection with the Ohio, and 
through the Ohio and its affiliate rivers, with the immense territories watered 
by them. But they did not dream that these rivers themselves, were to be half 
superceded by other railroads, continuiag their own iron-track farther and far- 
ther towards the setting san. They did not even contemplate, I believe, the 
construction of the Northwestern Virginia Railroad over which you have just 
come hither. Still less did they anticipate that, when that branch of their own 
road should be completed to the Ohio, this Cincinnati and Marietta Road would 
be here to receive its passengers and freight and convey them westward. He 
would have been counted insane who should have predicted it. The only hos- 
pitalitie’ thought to be due to him, who might then have hoped to ‘eR 
in such a celebration as this, would have been the hospitalities of the Lunatie 
Asylum. 

«To-day, gentlemen, you will have ah opportunity of seeing how sober such 
an aiiticipation would have been. To-night you will be weleomed at the an- 
cient metropolis of Ohio. To-morrow you will be received by the Queen City 
of the great Central Valley—still justly entitled to that proud distinction thoug 
many ambitious aspirants are eager to pluck the crown from her brows, There 
a greater wonder awaits you. The Ohio and ae Railroad, forming still 
another link of the Central American Railway, stretches away still westward ; 
and the iron-horse, impatient of delay, is eager to bear you on, beyond the an- 
cient limits of the Republic, where the memories of the Crusades, and of French 
Empire, and of French Civilization are prepetuated by the name of St. Louis. 

“There you may pause ; but the railroad, the locomotive, and the telegraph— 
iron, steam, and lightning—the three mighty Genii of modern civilization, still 
press onward, and—I venture to. predict it—will know no lasting pause until 
the whole vast line of railway shall be complete from the Atlantic iw the Pacific, 
from Baltimore to San Francisco. 

“Gentlemen, I must not detain you by reflections. It were idle, indeed, to 
attempt to express the feelings which these themes excite. God grant that we 
may have the wisdom to understand that this our wonderful heritage of liberty, 
prosperity, and extended empire came from Him, and can only be preserved b 
ebedience to His laws. God grant that the Union of the States, which this 
great railroad brings into such intimate relations, and that larger Union which 
embraces all the States of the Confederacy, and which forms the best assurance 
and guaranty of the permanence and enlargement of our precious heritage of 
free institutions, may endure in all its glorious strength and beauty while the 
mountains, and the rivers, traversed by the road shall stand or flow.” 


Another monster celebration was that of the opening of the 
Charleston and Memphis Railroad, when was enacted at both 
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ends of the line the imposing ceremony of the marriage 
of the waters of the Atlantic and the Mississippi. We were 


not of the guests on this imposing occasion, having been over- 
looked when the invitations were being prepared, or crowded 
out by more important personages, but still watched the say- 
ings and doings with deep interest, and much of that feeling 
of home which comes back to the heart of the Carolinian 
when she is concerned, wander whither he may. The rejoic- 
ings were high and continuous, and the rites of hos rg | 
never before were so lavishly exercised. We rejoiced in all 
this, but regret it can occupy so little of our space at present. 
A single extract is all that can be given, and it shall be from the 
address of Wim. P. Miles, our former College mate and friend, 
now Mayor of Charleston and member elect of Congress : 


“The completion of the great chain of connection between the seaboard and 
the great valley of the West, is a matter of special gratulation to the whole 
heute people. It binds them together more closely and compactly as a ho- 
mogeneous people, having common interests, common institutions, aud a common 
destiny. If ever there was a time when it behooved the South to be united, it 
isnow. Let us, then, dismiss forever all petty bickerings and jealousies, and 
stand hand and heart together in the common cause of the South. 

“It is suicidal madness for us, while our citadel is besieged, and the enem 
battering at the very gates, to be wrangling about unimportant issues, and poin 
of dignity and precedence among ourselves, or casting envious glances at each 
other's store. Let us remember that all that we have goes collectively to swell 
the common means of defence, and to increase our common power. en of the 
South, let us cultivate fraternal concord among ourselves. The South, and 
the whole South, is our common country—the only country which the reckless 
fanaticism, and unsparing, and merciless, and ungenerous warfare of the North 
has left us. Let us give to it our whole heart and undivided energies. There 
was a time when the people of the South—ay, of my own little State—‘ fire- 
eating,’ ‘ultra,’ ‘impracticable,’ as it is the fashion to calé her—loved the whole 
Union with a steady and patriotie devotion. That time has passed. Our love 
has been unrequited and chilled. Ourdevotion has been alienated and transfer- 
red, How ean we love those who abuse, and villify, and scoff at us? Who 
take us by the throat and strive to throttle us? I have no sympathy with Shy- 
lock in the play—though our Black Republican foes no doubt think that in in- 
sisting on ‘the bond’ of the Constitution, we blood-thirstily deal in pounds of 
flesh; still his reproaches might well be uttered by us, with a slight paraphrase, 
addressed to those at the North who entreat us to believe all things, to hope 
all things, to endure all things, for the sake of preserving ‘this glorious Union.’ 


“Many a time and oft, 
Even in the Capitol, you have rated me, 
And ta’en my moneys by your grinding tariffs, 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For sufferance is the badge of all the South. 
You call me ruffian, robber, cut-throat, dog, 
And spit upon my social polity— 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 

* ” * * * 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this: 
Fair sirs, you spit on me in Autumn last: 
You spurned me such a day: another time 
You called me dog; and for these courtesies 
I'll love you well and cling to you forever. 
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“Ts it human nature to say this? No, We cannot conciliate the North, 
However much we might humble and degrade ourselves, we could not do it, 
Their settled purpose and eager desire, is to destroy us. In their blind fury 
they do not see that injury to us must ultimately recoil upon themselves. Pas- 
sion is always unreasoning. Our enly hope is in union among ourselves, and & 
settled determination, in firm and unbroken phalanx, to dispute each step and 
fight every inch of ground. 

“But, fellow-citizens, I have too long trespassed upon your attention. I have 
thrown out, crudely and imperfeetly, a few thoughts which seemed to me not 
inappropriate to the occasion. This is an assembly of Southern men met to 
commemorate the completion of another link of Southern union. The great 
sectional question of the day must, with every earnest mind, absorb and over- 
ride all others. We cannot blink it or ignore it, We cannot ery ‘peace, peace’ 
when there is no peace. The war has actually begun. ‘A little more folding of 
the hands to sleep’ and ‘the enemy will have bound us hand and foot.’ Brethren 
of Tennessee, of Alabama, of Georgia, of the whole South, let us take coun- 
sel together—let us act together—for, rest assured, we must flourish or decline, 
stand or fall, live or die, together.” 





SOME NOTES ON MEXICO AND GENERAL JACKSON. 


The passages introduced from Gayarre, in the May numoer 
of the Review, relating to General Jackson, and especially the 
one referring to the Mexican Mission, have brought out our 
early friend James Gadsden, late Minister of Mexico, and 
formerly of the military family of the General, who of the 
date 15th May, addresses us a most interesting note. We give 
it entire, and take this occasion of complimenting Col. Gads- 
den upon the probable early consummation, through the latel 
chartered New Orleans Company, of that great Southern rail- 
road route to the Pacific, which was indicated and ably advo- 
cated by him very early in the day, long before it had 
emerged from the dim shadows of moonshine in the estimation 
of less far-seeing and practical men. To him belongs in this 
matter the rights and merits of the pioneer. We give the 
letter : 

Iu “Sketches of the character of Jackson,” in the May number of 
De Bow’s Review, some remarks from the “ General” in a letter to his 
“young ward” on declining the mission to Mexico, seems to have extorted 
the inquiry of the reviewer (as beyond his reminiscence) “ What were 
the reasons assigned by the world for the General’s refusal to go as 
envoy to that new-born Republic?” 

There was not much interest, at that period, manifested by the com- 
munity in relation to that appointment, and I am more than confident 
“that no selfish or cautious policy, which aimed only at personal 
aggrandizement, (so antagonistical to all of the General’s antecedents,) 
was ever attributed to Jackson's non-acceptance of the mission.” 

As, however, our relations with Mexico are now becoming matters of 

ublic interest, if not of notoriety, and have to some extent been in- 
juriously affected by our early indiscreet diplomacy in that Republic, 
and the declining of General Jackson of this first high foreign trust, 
tendered by Mr. Monroe, is history with me; it will not be considered 
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intrusive on my part, so to respond to your inquiry, as to satisfy the 
public, as well as the reviewer, on the interest evinced in the premises, 
Edward” has been long and favorably known, and was a “ ward” on 
whose advancement and prosperity General Jackson cherished, and 
deservedly, the deepest solicitude, as is most strongly manifested in the 
private communications to hira at an early age, which have now seen 
the light through the photogrxvhs by the honorable Charles Gayarre, 
of General Jackson’s characteristics. The letter to his young friend, 
beginning with, “I have declined the mission to Mexico,” no doubt 
contains the motives, as privately expressed, for his recoiling from that 
additional high trust, in a new vocation, and at the very period, that 
“having filled the measure of his country’s glory.” He was seekin 
repose from the obligations of public station. He had in the preceed- 
ing five years passed through many exciting responsibilities; in the 
campaign against the Seminoles of Florida; in the hanging and shoot- 
ing of Abuthnot and Arubrister; in the violent occupation of St, 
Marks, and Pensacola; and in the subsequent administrations in the 
Executive chair of Florida, which involved an embarrassing issue with 
the Spanish Governor, after the surrender of the province, and previous 
to his departure for Cuba. Such, however, was the enduring confidence 
of the American people in the high integrity, determination of purpose, 
and unhesitating will of Andrew Jackson when the public honor de- 
manded reclamation ; that though there had been much of discontent 
and clamor, and severe animadversion on his proceedings in the cases 
adverted to, Mr. Monroe sensibly felt that he could not relinquish his 
hold on a public servant of such acknewledged fidelity and exalted 
patriotism, and particularly at the crisis, when Mexico and the South 
American States were emerging into separate political independencies, 
struggling to dissolve the ties of European domination, and coveting 
sovereign existence under the American or New World system of its 
own. In these State convulsions, one and all, attracted in a pre-eminent 
degree, the sympathies of the United States; but as an overcautious 
circumspection for neutral rights towards belligerents, was paramount 
in the then policy of American administrations—and seems to have 
been the inheritance of every succession—the obligation was felt to 
abstain from taking part in domestic quarrels, however strong, were the 
political affinities of the United States with the oppressed depen#encies, 
as Spanish supremacy and power however waned. Mr. Poinsett was 
designated as commissioner to visit the Spanish American States, to 
examine into their condition, and to report on the political progress 
made to separate and independent existence—free from the restrictions 
of a harsh and unyielding European step-mother. This commissioner 
reached Mexico about the period, or a short time in advance of the 
triumph of Mexican nationality, in the plan of Jguala. The three 
guarantees, and the triumphal entrance of Iturbedié, as emperor into the 
capital of the Montezumas, availing of this demonstration favorable to 
the consummation of National Independence. Mr. Monroe promptly 
nominated General Jackson as first envoy to recognize this political in- 
cubation, and to establish relations with a young civilized Government, 
which had thus reached its inheritance. In his nomination General 
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Jackson was importuned to accept—for both Mr. Monroe and his able 
Secretary of State, Adams, had the sagacity to. foreshadow the import- 
ant ipfluence of Jackson’s antecedents on this young republic about 
claiming admission into the orbit of civilized States. The General was 
very ce to being again withdrawn from his favorite retirement 
at the Hermitage, unless on a call more imperative than that he re- 
cognized in the mission to Mexico. Accident made me a guest at the 
Hermitage at this crisis in American affairs, and coneurring in the 
views and appeals made by Mr. Monroe, they were pressed with the 
effect to induce acquiescence on the part of General Jeckson in another 

sacrifice of personal convenience for “his country’s good.” It was » ID 

arranged, however, that I was to assume the same confidential relations 

in the civil family, as Secretary of Legation, I had long occupied in the 
military staff of the General. 
We were patiently awaiting, therefore, at the Hermitage, our com- 

, missions and instructions for Mexico, which were expected to be, in ac- 

cordance with President Monroe's subsequent manifesto on our rela- 
tions with the Western Continent, when most unexpectedly a letter 
was received from Mr. Poinsett, communicating the consummation of 
Mexican nationality ir the empire of Iturbedié, denouncing the tri- 
umph as a temporary usurpation of the absolute over the true element 
of government, and expressing a solicitude that Jackson would not so 
compromit his fame and high character, as a consistent republican of 
the Revolutionary school, as to consent to recognise, and to be accredi- 
ted at the court of an ephemeral empire in the Mexican domain, True 
to his revolutionary associations and impulses, General Jackson, with- 
cut meditation on the subject, promptly withdrew his acceptance as 
envoy, declining the responsible trust in an official letter, correspond- 
ing in tone to that which he subsequently addressed to “his young 
ward,” and who, I am under the impression, he contemplated taking 
out with him as attaché, or private secretary. 

4 General Jackson declining, Mr. Poinsett was substituted as envoy ; 
and being less sensitive at the approach of new-born Imperialism on 
the soil of the Americas, promptly accepted. The dynasty of the Itur- 
bedié soon retired to the tomb of the Capulets. The constitution of 
24, essaying a federation assimilated to that of the United States, but 
more spiced with the Red Republicanism of the French school in most 
of its provisions, was enacted by a constituent assembly. Victoria, 
whose seclusion in the recesses of mountains, during the overshadow- 
ings of liberty in his country, may be read as among the romances 
political revolutions produce, was called to the Executive Chair, with 
as short an existence, however, as President, as Jturbedié had enjoyed 
as Hmyperor. Discord, distraction, confusion, worse confounded, have . 
been the political inheritance of poor depleted Mexico ever since her 
first struggle. for national existence, For a quarter of a century has 
the land of the Astecs been pursuing liberty as a phantom—an ignts 
fatuus or delusive light in the wilderness bewilderment of 1deas—pe- 

riodieally “ hallowing before they have passed through the glooms of 

the political swamp in plans and organic Jaws”—declaring for liberty 
without knowing how and where to seek it, or without the intelligence 
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to confirm it when temporary ttiumphs have placed it within their 
rasp. Like gamblers at a game of brag, they divide on the spoils, and 
fold up the United States as the beacon light on the policy which ap- 
propriates the public plunder to the victors. They profess to walk in 
the paths of a neighboring example. Mexican gossip to this day holds 
the American commissioner and envoy responsible for the revolutions 
which have followed in succession through the false light of French il- 
luminism and masonic mysteries, bewildering a long subjugated 
ple, incapable of a too rapid comprehension of national liberty, or the 
of achieving and confirming it. 

The letter of General Jackson, which you say should be recorded 
“in letters of gold,” is the more to be appreciated as not a speculative 
philosophy to guard against personal conflicts, but the inculcations of 
experience, which he administers to a young friend just entering on 
the varied responsibilities of life. Few men have encountered in life 
more personal collisions than Andrew Jackson. They are the dark 
spots on the patriot’s character, the error of which he endeavored to 
atone for in the letter to his ward. Commencing with Dickinson, he 
passed through the phases of individual antagooisms with Benton, 
Armstrong, Ritchie, Crawford, Clay, and Scott, and closed with Cal- 
houn, at a crisis in the history of our country most unfortunate—when 
two great intellects and disinterested patriots were in harmony on the 
great principles which originated, and the standing by of which were 
the only guarantees of the Union. Jackson and Calhoun were, how- 
ever, estranged from each other by a political sect, whose text has ever 
been to divide personally, so as to conquer place and power politically, 
The stimulants to that separation, and its triumph over the political in- 
tegrity and virtue of the Government, has now become history in the 
political antagonisms of parties that claims a record on its pages. Mr, 
Gayarre, it is hoped, wiil continue his photographs from such “shades 
and lights” as are accessible to his political spectrum. In these per- 
sonal antagonisms the mantle of Elisha was torn from the shoulders of 
truth and principle to cover a “multitude of political sins,” still en- 
acting under the garment of the “Jackson Democracy.” The new Ad- 
ministration, says Washington correspondents, claims the. inheritance 
to which “wards and more legitimate heirs” have at last awakened. 
At no crisis in our family disagreements, when an alarm bell tolls daily 
the dissolution of the Union, can photographs of a distinguished line of 
patriots, now no more, be mere dormatory, when sects cf politicians 
stimulate these personal and political quarrels to compromise on the 
spoils, Cast your eyes over the composition of the cabinets of succes- 
sive Presidents since the organization of a Jackson dynasty. The Gen- 
eral himself was forced to dissolve his first in order to form a “ unit.” 
Look at the appointments and rotation in place, and the difficulties 
which attend the adjustment of the claims of politicians and editors 
who took part in the canvass and conventions. As responsible as 
“humiliated, ignorant, and debased Mexico” has been held in the United 
States for her political dogmas and chieftain diplomacy on the public 
spoils, the short carnival, which succeeds an inaugural in Washingtor, 
transcend any public feast or festival of that character that has ever 
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been exhibited in the Catholic land of the Astecs. It would be diffi- 
cult, however, to foreshadow the influences and melee of a fifteen mil- 
lion loan to Comonfort ; it would quintriple the three million distribu- 
tion by Santa Anna among the “ money changers,” who still hold their 
seats in the American temple. 





CANADA. 


It was a subject of complimen and congratulatory re- 
mark in the last message of the Preablent of the United States 
that the treaty providing for reciprocal free trade between this 
country and the British provinces had already begun to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. 

The domestic exports to these provinces reached $22,000,000 
last year, exceeding the previous one by $7,000,000 and the 
imports showed a like increase, reaching $6,000,000 over the 
year before, and amounting to $21,000,000. 

We have obtained some minute statistics in regard to Cana- 
da which may, with propriety, be inserted and <eferred to in 
connection with those relating to the same subject condensed 
into the volumes of our Industrial Resources. 











IMPORTS. 
FROM 1854. 1855. 1856. 
Great Britain............... $22,963,828 $13,308,460 $18,212,982 
North American colonies... .. 675,112 865,984 1,032,592 
Wes BORA ios wccdicceic vedas 2,672 14,132 17,612 
United States.......cecoesss 15,533,096 20,828,676 22,704,408 
Other foreign conntries....... 1,355,108 1,073,908 1,616,732 
Total imports.........-. $40,529,316 $36,086,160 $43 , 584,376 
Total amount of duties... $4,899,004 $3,525,780 $4,508, 880 
EXPORTS. 
1854. 1855. 1856. 
Total value of exports............ $19,041,056 $23,703,900 $28,595,036 


Total value of ships built atQuebec. 2,208,248 1,216,544 1,213,156 
Estimated amount of exports (short) 
returned at inland ports........ 1,769,080 8,265,012 2,288,900 





Grand total of exports........,.. $23,018,384 $28,185,456 $32,047,092 

The amount of tonnage outward,reached 6,287,397, and in- 
wards 6,199,329 tons, of which the American comprised nearly 
one-half, thus: 


Tons. 
Ce in cals s Caetnns dkccecikeenttccecnine 6,287,397 
CRIS BE a ninn ws cd.nss sd Cokes Ulgbacandnns « 830,726 
PI, Gira iin 04 nadss e sake Gok ¢6acahatindiee « 4,763 ,326 
DRIER Bak ce oo cick oc pc cccbeacseckse tansansss 364,218 





12,245,667 
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CRIME AMONG NATIVES AND FOREIGNERS. 


We are indebted to the Rev. R. Everest ivr a copy of two 
very laboriously prepared papers, read by him before the 
Statistical Society of London, on 

1. The proportion of foreigners to natives, and of foreign 
and native convicts in the several States of Europe and Amer- 


tea. 
2. The statistical details Z the Republic of Lubec, com- 
pared with other European States. 

Mr. Everest travelled. throughout the United States several 
years ago, and prepared an interesting account of its prison 
discipline and statistics. We formed his acquaintance at Wash- 


7 
ie tables of the paper referred to upon convicts among 
natives and foreigners show that, what has been found to be 
the case in the United States, obtains in all other countries, to 
wit: a vastly greater amount of crime among the immigrants 
than among the native born. This is a powerful demonstra- 
tion in favor of a fixed population, and furnishes a solemn 
warning against those migratory habits which are growing 
stronger and stronger among every portion of the people of 
our country. 

It will be convenient only to extract a few statistics from 
Mr. Everest now, but his contributions will furnish material 
for another article. 


Total Population—Number of Foreigners—Date of Census. 
Census. Total Populat’n, Foreigners. Per cent, 


United States—Free States..... 1850 18,288,670 1,916,784 14.51 
Do. Slave States..... ovee 6,222,418 316.670 5.08 
Do. 29 principal cities .... 1,949,421 693,897 35.59 
Lubeck (Hanseatic city)........ 1851 42,685 10,787 26.27 
Hamburg Do. estimated nearly the same as Bremen. 
Bremen Ss): . Tae 1855 60,087 10,117 16.79 
Basle, Switzerland, a frontier city 1851 27,3138 6,528 23.91 
Geneva Do. Do. 81,238 7,035 22.62 
Switzerland (the whole country) Do. 2,392,740 71,520 2.99 
BOUIN 6 fs doe b cdc odd ike hake 1849 3,056,879 70,855 2.32 
Belek s < onan'ts . beak cas 1846 4,837,196 16,479 = 1.96 
PIABOR, Siddaiens «0 ccebcenee. 1851 35,783,170 378,563 1.06 
Department of the Seine........ Do. 1,359,824 62,241 4.68 
POBMNBPIEG 62k cc's 6c chvaes Shares 1851 1,407,747 13,043 0.93 
GomGiees ohn Bess ca Coedisteess 1848 4,918,855 26,465 0.64 
Orritish ea ne wands 2™ 4 1851 20,959,477 56,605 0.81 
eee 
London District .............+. Do. 2,362,236 25,670 1.09 


The proportion of foreigners in the British Islands is less 
than in any other returned portion of the world; and in the 
United States it is vastly the greatest. In the Hanse towns it 
exceeds that of any other part of Europe, though it is doubled 
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in the average of the large American cities. In our free 
States the proportion of foreigners is three times.as large as 
in the slave-holding States. 

The annexed table shows the relation of native to foreign 
convicts-in many leading countries. It is very instructive: 


Native 
; Census. Pepe alation Convicts. 2 — oe 
‘ ore! 
Natives of United States.... 1850 17,737,505 13,000 73.3 1: Pe 
ee apar ‘ ee eee eee 2,210,828 14,000 633.2 Zan 
atives of La and the ~~ 5 
free cities. .........00+. t 1510 92,204 © weflssing OE 
ee ee err re 10,421 ~ 16 158.5 
Natives of Bremen.......... 1855 49,970 244 488.0) 1.5 69 
Pe Veer ee 10,117 277 2740.0 2 oes 
Natives of Holland......... 1850 2,986,024 8,757 12.6 1: 3.48 
SPOR, cis paces cnvtse ced even 70,855 311 43.9 M8 a 
Natives of Belgium......... 1846 4,260,717 & i 4,095 9.6 1: 2.29 
Foreigners...ccscccsssscess cove 76,479 & 168 22:0 ee 
~ all 
P annually. 
peor no] pry egg 1851 1,859,824 20,119 et 1:31.98 
Foreigners, OER ae 62,241 1,615 259,5 y 





OPINION OF JUDGE ANDERSON,” OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE MATTER OF ROBT. PERKINS, CARTER PERKINS, AND SANDY JONES, 
TAKEN AS SLAVES UNDER THE LAW OF THE STATE FOR RECLAMATION, 
AND BROUGHT UP UNDER A WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS BEFORE THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


We regret that we have not room to spread before our 
readers the whole of this very able opinion. It is equally re- 
markable for comprehensiveness, conciseness, and lucid order, 
and for its thorough demonstration that negro slaves are pro- 
perty recognized under the Constitution, and entitled as pro- 
rty to the same protection as any other property whatever. 
e shows clearly that the Constitution of the United States 
instantly converts all acquired territory into slave territory : 
that is, Southerners acquire thereby the very same right to 
carry and to hold their slaves in such territory as Northerners 
do to carry and to hold their muler, horses, and merchandise. 
Our Union would not last a month under any other doctrine, 
for the South would not submit to exclusion or inequality of 
right in the common pees of the nation. 
is opinion was cited and relied on as authority by the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, in the argument of the Dred Scott 
case. The papers, for weeks past, have been so filled with the 





* Formerly United States Senator from Tennessee. 
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opinions of Judges in that case, and the public is so satiated 
with the argument, that it lessens our regret at re only 
able to find room for a short extract from Judge Anderson’s 
able opinion : = 

“Mr. Buchanan, while Secretary of State, in his letter to Mr. Voorhes of 
October 7th, 1848, (Mr Voorhes being an official of the Government,) said: 
‘The Constitution of the United States, the safeguard of our civil rights, was 
extended over California on the 80th of May, 1848, the day on which the Jate 
bi with Mexico was consu , ‘ 

“This proposition will not, I presume, be controverted. The Constitufion is 
the supreme law of the land, and all laws and treaties must be in pursuance 
thereof. The terms used in the second section of the 6th Article as to Treaties 
are, that they must be made by the authority of the United States, and this 
ean only be exercised confo ly to that instrument. 

“We come into this Territory, therefore, under the full protection of the 
Constitution of the Union, and no Government of whatever character, nor 
laws nor treaties, could have a legal and binding authority which would be in 
any way contrary thereto. 

“But the true construction of the | guy 4 of our Government will carry us a 
step further, and all that may be said as to the accessjon of the authority of 
the Constitution at the moment of the ratification of the Treaty, applies with 
equal force, to any conquest of priority so far as it regards citizens of the 
United States. " 

“The conquered people would retain certain rights, but not so as to affect 
either the political, religious, or municipal rights of the conquered, contrary to 
the Constitution. 

“It was urged by counsel as a sound a ent against the law prescribing 
rules for the reclamation of slaves, that as Mexico had abolished slavery, those 
who were brought here were free under the Mexican Jaw of emancipation. 
This is a mistake. The law of Mexico could only apply to this civil condition 
of the conquered. It could not prescribe a rule of conduct for the conquerors 
in regard to slavery. 

“It could only have force subject to the higher law of the Constitution of 
the United States. Thus, the prohibition by the laws of Mexico ofall other 
religious worship but that of the Catholic system, could not affect the conquer- 
ors, because that right was secured by the Constitution. So the right of every 
citizen of the United States to emigrate to this territory, and bring his proper- 
ty with him, was bps equal, and sacred. The property here b t into 

uestion is that of slaves. e Constitution of the United States was in fall 
oree here. Slaves were as much recognized by that as property as any other 
objects whatever. There were no laws restraining the emigration of slaves, 
California had ceased to be Mexican territory, and was under the political in- 
stitutions of the United States, whose Government alone had the power to give 
executory effect to any law which should act upon American emigrants, It 
did disregard the Mexican law of emancipation, as it had a perfeet right to do, 
and was so constitutionally bound, because to have given to it effect, would have 
been to nullify a political immunity secured to the protic of the Slave States, 
by the original basis of compromise, to which all agreed. The Mexican 
law was repelled by the political nature of the Institution of Slavery, and 
therefore became absolete. 

“California even, as a sovereign State, cannot by law, declare the slaves whe 
were here at the time of her adoption into the Union, free, except as a forfeiture, 
under the penal sanction of an act, which might require their removal within a 
reasonable time after capture. A for tiori, that which a sovereign State could 
not do, a territoriol government could not, if it had so attempted, it is not 
sovereign. 

“When the United States acquired the territory of California, it became the 
common property of all the le of all the States, and the right of emigration 
with every species of avanti taenging to the citizens, was inherent with its 
use and possession.” 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY DISCOURAGEMENT—OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A few extracts from letters received at the office, have nt 
been published by us and will continue at intervals to be published. 
Alas, nothing seems — of arousing the South to a moderate sup- 
ee of its literature. It is so much more convenient to say “stop my 

view” or “paper,” than to enclose the payment for another year. 
What a tax must five dollars be upon our large property-holders and 
slave-holders? “Oh we admire your work, it is doing good, it is ren- 
dering our property more and more secure, and you are entitled to pub- 
lic and lasting gratitude and honor.” (It would, perhaps, be quite as 
acceptable and convenient, all things cousidered, to be thought entitled 
to five dollars, and promptly to receive it.) Long as the Review has been 
published, if it relied upon voluvtary additions to its lists, and discarded 
this miserable system of drumming, it would perish in about two or 
three years. It must have perished years ago. 

The Southern Quarterly Review in its pathetic appeals for the merest 
crumbs of subsistence, published a circular lately, which was at once 
incorporated in the New York Herald, with some editorial comments. 
We quote them, because they contain so many melancholy truths. 
Alas, that they, who seem to hate, are justified by the facts in reading 
us such humiliating lectures : 

“The Southern Quarterly Review is, or has been, fully equal to the North 
American, which is published in New England. It has contained articles by 
some of the ablest men in the South, and has uniformly been characterized by 
generosity of spirit, candor, and fairness. 

“Yet it seems, that this periodical, in spite of the most energetic endeavors 
on the part of its publishers, is absolutely dying for want not so much of sub- 
scribers, but of subscribers who will pay what they owe. The fact illustrates, in 
a marked degree, the singular temper of Southern people. They have the means 
to cultivate literature, and the leisure; the form of society established in the South 
is eminently favorable to the development and cultivation of the amenities of let- 
ters; and men of great mind and singularly literary aptitude are quite plentiful 


in the Southern cities. Yet, when a periodical is established for the purpose of 


giving a vent to the Southern literary genius, it is allowed to die out for want 
of paying subscribers. The Southern people talk a great deal about printing 
their own books and ridding themselves of their dependence on the North for 
their reading matter; but they will need, before they ean do any of these things, 
to learn to pay for the works they have. Had the public of the North refused 
to subscribe for the periodicals they had, or had they evaded payment of their 
subscriptions, there could never have been among us the flourishing literature 
we see. 


But all of this will effect no good and change no man’s purpose in 
favor of the Review and other Southern Journals. We know it from 
experience. It is comfortable, at least, to have some friends and to 
réceive their kind words of encouragement. We extract: 


1. From a planter at Brazoria, Texas; I will thank you to send me your 
account, and f will ey it with pleasure; and must here add, that any man 
south of Mason and Dixon's line who can pay you, and does not pay, is as bad 
as a Black Republican. 

2. A writer from Macon, Georgia, says: The Review should be read by ever 
man in the Union. You have, in editing this valuable Magazine, merited, an 
Thope you will receive, as well the support, as the lasting gratitude of the 
the South. Such a contribution to Southern and general literature to the 
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science of Agriculture, to the political interest of the South, and to the com- 
mercial interest of our whole country is invaluable to the people. I read your 
Review with pleasure, pride, and profit. 

You are doing a great work, You are bravely and skillfully, and with 
patriotism, proving our just claims to be honored and feared by our foes, as well 
as to be supported by our friends. You are stimulating the Southern mind to 
think, the Southern heart to feel, the Southern arm to strike for an enviable, and 
not inglorious destiny. The South is the guardian of constitutional liberty in 
the Union. You are boldly urging the South to perpetuate that liberty and the 
proserity of the nation. e great fundamental principles of the Constitution 
which have their origin in jure gentium, no less than in the inalienable rights of 
man can be preserved at this day only by the Southern States of the Con- 
federacy. e owe it to our ancestry, to ourselves, to the present generation, 
and to posterity. We owe it to God and man, to preserve those principles in, 
or if need be, out of the Union, 


8. A planter in Wilcox county, Alabama, says : So long as it may be your plea- 
sure to publish the Review, I hope to be numbered in the list of your sub- 
scribers, if for no other reason because it is eminently Southern throughout in 
tone and sentiment. I consider that your work has done great and lasting 
good in disseminating correct notions on the subject of slavery even at the 
South. It is no longer defended on the plea of necessity while admitting it to 
be an evil, but on the only tenable ground that the institution is natural, right, 
and proper in itself wherever the two races are brought in contact; so regard- 
ing it, I should feel that I was a traitor to my section, not to extend to your 
Review a cordial and hearty support. 


4. A letter from Blakely, Georgia, says: I am much pleased with the Review, 
have made some, and will make further efforts to extend its circulation. You 
ought to have on your subscription roll the names of at least ten thousand 
Georgians, and ceriainly would, were they apprized of the value of your copious 
Monthly. 


5. A planter at Alexandria, Louisiana, says: I have not been a subscriber to 
your Review since its commencement, but bought the work bound up to the 
time of my becoming a subscriber, and have been a careful ard attentive reader : 
and I can assure you there is no work that I would miss more than the Indus- 
trial Resources. I am captivated with "yn course, and think that the exeep- 
tions, who take umbrage, will be found to be, among your subscribers, few 
and “rare birds.” I have never in my life been a solicitor of patronage to any 
work, but promise you, if it lies in my power, ere long, to send a list of sub- 
scribers to the Review. It is truly an able Southern work, and ought to be in 
every Southerner’s house. 


6. A planter, of Alabama, says: Enclosed find $10; credit on subscription 
account for your valuable paper. In fact, and force of reason, it is w all 
the papers of the kind I have seen. Would that it was in the hands of every 
citizen voter in the Union; its effects would be most powerful. I look to it as 
the salvo of the country. May its circulation continue to increase. 


7. A citizen of Apalachicola, Florida, says: I am pleased with your Review, and 
icularly with its support of sound Southern principles. I take no r or 
periodical north of Mason and Dixon’s line, except the lady’s book, (Godey’s,) 
and have not for several years; and I should like to see such a course more 
generally adopted in the South. 


8. A planter in Williamson county, Tennessee, says: I am highly pleased with 
your Review, and wish that it was in the hands o o- Southern Planter, as 
you show by facts, figures, and sound reasoning, that slavery is a blessing in 
the Southern States; that the cotton, tobacco, sugar, and grain, of the South, are 
the wheels which roll the car of commerce around the civilized world. 


9. A writer from San Antonio, Texas, says: Please regard me as a tual 
subseriber for your Review, for I believe it more than any or all wher gablien- 
tions calculated to avert the great and impending evils to the South. 
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EDITORIAL—BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Whilst referring to the early discus- 
sions in Co: upon the subject of 
slavery, we might have included some 
extracts from the acts of the Continental 


Congress, going to show the ignorance 
or perfidy of ‘Cane who are now pre- 


tending that n were not recogniz- 
ed as propert cy the men who framed 
the present Federal Constitution. Re- 
solutions adopted March, 1779: 

“* Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the States of South Carolina and 
Georgia, if they shall think the same 
capaiien, to take measures immedi- 
ately for raising three thousand able- 
bodied negroes. 

“ Resolved, That Congress will make 
provision for paying the proprietors of 
such negroes as shall be enlisted for the 
services of the United States, during 
the war, a full compensation for the 
PROPERTY, at @ sale not exceeding one 
thousand dollars for each active able- 
bodied negro man of standard size 
not exeveding thirty-five years of age, 
who shall be so enlisted and pass 
muster.” 


The Southern Monitor, a new paper 
published at Philadelphia to the pros- 
pectus of which, we called attention in 
our last, gives an extract from the treat 
of peace between the United States an 
Great Britain, signed 3d September, 
1783, to the following effect : 

“His Britannic Majesty, shall, with 
all convenient speed, and without caus- 
ing any destruction, or carrying away 
any negroes or other pr of the 
American inhabitants, withdraw his 
armies, garrisons, and fleets from the 
said United States, and from every 
post, place, and harbor, within the 
same, d&ec. 

Col. Jeflerson Davis after eome years 
of distinguished service in the Execu- 
tive ent of the Republic, re- 
turned the other day to his home and 
neighbors, and was received with great 
enthusiasm and rejoici We are 
glad to find this eminent s an, still 
true to the good old cause. What he 
said at the dinner that was tendered 
him at Jackson, will sound like clarion 
notes ealling upon the South, as of 


yore: 

“He [Gol. Davis] was no alarmist ; 
he had a contempt for panies and a 
scorn of panic-makers; but he would 


tell them that in 1860, the monster 








crisis was to be met. Then shall Ameri- 
ean patriotism ~ the ordeal of fire. 
He hoped for the best; but a sense of 
danger imposed upon him the duty of 
warning them to prepare for the worst. 
The time had been when the puling 
newspapers of the opposition woul 
have denounced him as a traitor for 
uttering this sentiment. It was a time 
when patriotism was construed to be 
submission to degradation and wrong, 
for the sake of a Union whose soul was 
perishing away, and which was bein 
periled only by such submission. He 
thanked Heaven that time was passed. 
It was not the Revolutionary time: O, 
no, submission was an unuttered word 
in that day of bold resolve and high 
achievement. It was a period inter- 
mediate between now and then—a 
‘dark age’ in our political history. 
But he need not adjure them to prepa- 
ration. They were preparing. 

“That iron interlink, now in progress 
with Charleston on the Atlantic, was 
such preparation. The Southern rail- 
road was originally a conception of 
Jobn ©. Calhoun. He sought this com- 
mercial and social intimacy between 
Mississippi and South Carolina. And— 
who would think it?—it was stigma- 
tized at the time as a project of treason! 
How flagitious, then, according to the 
quaint judgment of that day, must be 
Mississippi's perfidy; for she has made 
the treason cal—the locomotive 
traitor is partially on its way! It 
would bring the South in intimate com- 
munion with herself; it would develope 
her resources within the South—and 
that was her great need.” 


One after another the links of Union 
between the North and South are sever- 
ed. The Methodists were the first & 
split their great o ization upon the 
ct of slenery- Then came the Bap- 
tists, and the first act of public service 
performed by the editor of the Review, 
was, as a delegate from Charleston, to 
the Augusta Convention, in aiding and 
counciling the division of this church. 
Other things have followed. Now come 
the Presbyterians, Its General Assem- 
bly have uttered open and official de- 
nunciations of slavery. The Southern 
ehurches are in arms, and a call is issued 
for a Convention at Washi City, 
on the 27th A 1857, for the pur- 

other 


pose of organizing a new, or in 























PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH QUARREL. 


words, as it will prove, Southern Gene- 
ral Assembly, An extract from the 
eall which is published: 

“Tt, (the General Assembly,) has 
avowed that the relation of master and 
servant—which necessarily involves 
the idea of property in the services of 
the latter—is a sin in the sight of God, 
and an offence in the sense in which the 
term is used in the constitution of 
the church. This declaration has been 
made, although confessedly there is not 
the most remote allusion to slave-hold- 
ing in our standards, and also with the 
knowledge of the fact that when our 
Constitution was dopted, twelve out of 
the thirteen States were slave-holding 
States, and many of those who com- 
= the Assembly of 1789, if not slave 

olders themselves, were the represen- 
tatives of Presbyteries in which were 
churches whose members were slave- 
holders. We regard this action of the 
General Assembly as a palpable viola- 
tion of the spirit and letter of the con- 
stitution of the church. The prineiple 
involved in it, if carried into practice, 
would convert the highest judiciary of 
the church into an ecclesiastical de: 
tism as tyranical as that which 
distinguished the church of Rome. It 
makes the Assembly not only the in- 
terpreter of law in an irregular way, 
but also the supreme legislature of the 
church—a position which has been 
always repudiated by the Presbyterian 
ehureh.” 


In turning over our portfolio to-day 
there comes up a copy of the letter 
which we directed from our editorial 
sanctum, on the eve of the late Presiden- 
tial election, to a party at the South 
whose antecedents on the subject of 
slavery were altogether of the sort, 
which better fitted him for the latitude 
of Boston commons than of Louisiana. 
Here and there, such persons may be 
found even among Southern slave-hold- 
ers. This one forwarded us an article, 
and asked for its publication, which 
maintained doctrines we believed to be 
subversive of Southern rights, as well 
as honor. The request was refused as 
follows : 

“My Dear Sm: Notwithstanding my 
high personal regard for you, I am con- 
strained to return your paper upon the 
‘true policy of the South” ith its 


sentiments, J, of course, differ in ev 
particular; and it would be difficult to 
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which I possess upon the subject, 

ey they are the sentiments of an 
class or party at the South. Ali 
in ordinary times, I nigh not hesitate 
to allow an individual expression of 
opinion, the antipodes of my own upon 

is subject, in the es of the Review, 
lo permit it at this time, would be to 
bring myself within the pale of the 
just reprehension of every good man 
and yourself upon sound second 
thoughts, I hope, among the number. 
My own conscience would be the first to 
acese. Now that the enemy are thun- 
dering at our gates, threatening, as 
they openly do, intestine war and so- 
cial dissolution, it is too late, sir, for 
good men to parley words as to the 
manner of his getting there, or the indi- 
vidual responsibility for it. There will 
be time enough for these things when 
we have repelled his insolent assaults, 
and vindicated our hereditary rights 
and reputation. 

“T regret to find you falling into an 
error very common at the North in 
referring to ‘the representatives of 
350,000 siave-holders,’ when, in fact, 
they and their families together consti- 
tute at least two millions of persons in- 
terested in slavery in the direct relation 
of ownership, to say nothing of the 
other millions, whose relation, though 
indirect, is scarcely less intimate. e 
rights of even one person, however, 
should be as sacredly maintained and 
guarded as those of a million, or a score 
of millions. 

“ Your friend and fellow-citizen, &c.” 


We are indebted to Judge Dunlo 
for a copy of his very laborious an 
enlightened opinion, given in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
in a case involving the power of re-ap- 
pointing to office a party whose ap- 

intment is rejected by the confirm- 
ing body, as of the Senate, or the Al- 
dermen of Washington. —— Dunlo 
reviews, learnedly the opinions of 
of the Attorney Generals, and pronoun- 
ces, as we believe, in consonance with 
the Constitution and sound public 
opinlony against such re-eppotasaent 

e opinion is worthy of the study of 
the citizen or statesman. We quote: 

“Tt is thus seen that all these high 
legal functionaries of the Government, 
who have asserted the power of the 
President to fill vacancies e 
ter a session of the Senate has inter- 











convince me, with the actual knowl- 





vened since the vacancies originated, 
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have done so in cases and only in cases 
where the Senate failed to act on the 
nominations duly made to that body, 
and adjourned, leaving the offices va- 
cant. r. Wirt, it is true, asserts the 
same power in the case of a rejection 
in the closing hours of the Senate, and 
rising inadvertently before another 
nomination could be made, but even 
he does not say that the rejected nom- 
inee is competent to fill the vacant 
place under the President’s power tu 
make another temporary appointment.” 


Excellent gentlemen in England have 
formed what they call early closing as- 
sociations, and addressed themselves to 
the traders and shop-keepers of the 
realm, imploring them as men not to 
tax to the extremity of vital power, by 
late hours of business, their clerks and 
other employees. From Mr. John Lil- 
wall, secretary, we receive one of these 
addresses, ind eve moved by its highly 
benevolent suggestions. It should be 
brought home to merchants and deal- 
ers as well in New Orleans, Charleston, 
and New York, as in London or Liver- 
pool, We give an extract: 

“Have yeu ever dispassionately 
thought the matter over, as one of se- 
rious moment, and on which you sin- 
cerely desired to come to a right con- 
clusion? I would rather beleive that 
in the bustle of life the subject has 
hitherto escaped your close and care- 
ful consideration. In such a case, clea- 
ly the wisest course would be to con- 
sult the experience of those estimable, 
shrewd business men whe have tried 
the new system, Their testimony (a 
considerable portion of which has been 
printed, and may be had,) most satis- 
factorily answers this objection. Nor 
should there have been any difficulty 
in foresesing such result, for, by con- 
fining young men, year after year, from 
an early hour in the morning till a late 
one at night, not only are they excluded 
from the elevating influences of the 
reading and lecture rooms, and of the 
family circle, but a morbid condition 
both of body and mind is induced, 
causing a yearning for those stimula- 
ting drinks which are ever obtainable, 
and for those other demoralizing enjoy- 
ments, the sources of which notbeloecdy 
increase as the hour becomes later night 
after night. Whereas, by liberating 
young men, say at seven o'clock in the 
evening, they will then be in a condi- 
tion admitting of healthful mental ex- 
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ercise, and innocent, social, and phyei- 
cal recreation, and when the doors of 
places favorable thereto are, moreover, 
open to receive them.” 


Thanks to T. P. Ravenel for a copy 
of the Meteoroiological Journal at y 
himself for the Black Oak Agricultural 
Society, of South Carolina. It is very 
interesting to planters. 

Still another book of poetry, to wit: 
“The World’s Own,” by Julia Ward 
Howe, author of “Passion Flowers” 
and “Words for the Heur.” Boston, 
Ticknor and Fields, 1857; a drama in 
5 acts, the scene of which is laid in the 
mountains of Piedmont, near the Italian 
frontier, in the early part of the last 
century. 


Dynevor Terrace, or the Clue of life, 
is the offering of D. Appleton & Co., 
and is published in 2 vols. It is by the 
author of the Heir of Redclyffe, which 
was 80 highly hee and receiv- 
ed encomiums like the following from 
the leading literary press: 

“With a tolerable acquaintance with 
ficticious heroes, (not to speak of real 
ones, ) from Sir Charles Grandison down 
to the nursery idol Carlton, we have 
little hesitation in pronouncing Sir Guy 
Morville, of Redelyffe, Baronet, the 
most admirable one we ever met with, 
in story or out. The glorious, joyous 
boy, the brilliant, ardent child of ge- 
nius and of fortune, crowned with the 
beauty of his early holiness, and over- 
shadowed with the darkness of his he- 
reditary gloom, and the soft and touch- 
ing sadness of his early death—what a 
caution is there! What a vision!” 


Hansford—A tale of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion—by St. George Tucker, of Virginia. 
Richmond: Geo. M. West, 1857. Our 
sincere thanks to the author for a copy 
of this volume, which we hail as a con- 
tribution from the South. It illustrates 
that period of the Colonial history of 
Virginia, which ante-dates and pre- 

ared the way for the American Revo- 
ution. The characters are historical, 
and that of Hansford is given almost 
literally. The rebellion of Nathaniel 
Bacon furnishes rich material of ro- 
mance. In the fate of the hero a mel- 
ancholly interest attaches. Though 
vice may triumph for a season, and vir- 
tue fail to meet its appropriate reward, 
let it be remembered that tke satisfae- 
tion or the curse go hand in hand with 








either. The story is deeply interesting, 
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and well told. The style and manner 
are elevated and polished. 


Commercial Relations of the United 
States with Foreign Countries.—This is 
another valuable work issued from the 
State Reapers compiled from the 
reports of Consuls and Consular agents, 
and from the reports of foreign Gov- 
ernments, for the year 1856. It is 
needless to say that the volume will be 
valuable to the statesman, in furnish- 
ing the material necessary to correct 
legislation, and that it is good employ- 
ment for our Consuls to be required to 
make such reports as are here combin- 
ed and made public under the direction 
of Mr. Flagg. 


The British Poets : 

Poems of Chatterton, 2 vols. 

Poems of Marvel, 1 vol. 

In our last we noticed four volumes 
of Ballads belonging to the series of 
British Poets, under publication by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. he works of Chat- 
terton embrace some interesting notices 
of his life, a history of the Rowley 
controversy, and a selection of his let- 
ters, and notes critical and explanatory. 
Eighty vols. of the poets have slnendy 
appeared. Those of Burns, Byron, 

1aucer, Crabbe, Montgomery, Scott, 
and Southey, are soon to come. 


We offer our thanks to A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., of N. York, for two very hand- 
some volumes entitled Speeches of Hen- 
y Clay. They constitute a — of 
the work, edited by Calvin Colton, to 
appear in six volumes, entitled “Life 
Correspondence and Speeches of Henry 
Clay.” They shall be noticed as they 
appear. 

r. Colton spent the winter of 1844, 
and 1845 in daily communication with 
Mr. Clay, at Lexington, to collect ma- 
terials for the work from Mr. Clay’s 
papers, and from his own li - 
though Mr. Clay did not el to 
dictate to the author, as to the method 
of the work, he was kind enough to 
read the proof-sheet, to see that it con- 
tained noerrors. Besides having access 
to Mr. Clay’s papers in the winter of 
184445, and obtaining his own views 
of his “Lire anp Trwes,” by personal 
communication with himself for that 
purpose, Mr. Clay, on the author's de- 
parture from Lexington, in the spring 
of 1845, gave him facilities for collect- 
ing his own letters, in different quarters, 
as it was never his custom to preserve 
copies of them, In 1853, the author 


spent some weeks at Ashland, on invi- 
tation of Thomas H. and James B. Clay, 
to re-examine Mr. Clay’s papers and 
correspondence, the whole of which 
passed through his hands, with a view 
to a publication of Mr. Clay’s Private 
Correspondence, a volume of which was 
given to the public in November, 1855. 
Solicitations from quarters worthy of 
great respect, led the author to the 
conclusion, that the last seven years of 
Mr, Clay’s life demanded an elaborate 
work of at least one volume, and at the 
request of the publishers of the other 
three volumes, he undertook the task. 


Men and Times of the Revolution, or 
Memories of Elkanah Watson, is the 
title of a small volume lately issued by 
Dana & Co., of New York. Mr. Wat- 
son corresponded Jargely with the pub- 
lie men of the Revolution, and his re- 
miniscences and incidents of that period 
are well preserved. His Journals of 
travel in Europe and America, about 
the same time, ithe a high degree of 
interest. They have the merit uncom- 
mon with tourists of the present day, 
of not abusing Southern society and hab: 
its, and negro slavery, and not pander- 
ing to the popular appetite for su 
material. The illustrations, executed in 
wood, are numerous. No other similar 
memorial of these times can be found. 


The Illustrated School History of the 
United States and the adjacent parts of 
America, by G, P. Quackenbos, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is one of 
| the most satisfactory works of the kind 
yet issued by the Northern press. On 
examination we find no individous com- 
parisons between the North and South, 
such as were pointed out by usin Will- 
son’s work, and the institution of slave- 
ry is referred to fairly and without 
comment. On these accounts we re- 
commend the work to Southern schools, 


The Report of the Decision of the 
Supreme Court, in the famous matter of 
Dred Scott, is a pamphlet of some two 
hundred pages, published for Benjamin 
C. Howard, Reporter of the Supreme 
Court, by D. Appleton & Co., and will 
undoubtedly be in extensive demand. 


The same house also send us the Life 
and Public services of Dr. Lewis F 
Linn. This gentleman, it will be re- 
membered, was for many years a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate from 
Missouri. No man was ever more iden- 
tified with the Great West, nor took a 
livelier interest in its behalf. The 
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most interesting political reminiscences 
crowd the volume, particularly such as 
relate to the Cilley duel, the Jackson 
fine, the Oregon question, ect. In fact 
every one curious in public affairs 
should read the book. 

A very original and curious work 
treating of the relations of Geology, 
Geography, and Hydrography, under 
the title of A Key to the Geology vy 
the Globe, has been placed in our han 
by the author, Richard Owen, M. D., 
Professor of Geology and Chemistry in 
the University of Nashville. This gen- 
tleman is a son of Robert Owen, the 

hilanthropist of New Harmony, and 
Prother of the distinguished geologist 
Owen, and also of the American Minister 
to Naples. He has resided twenty-eight 
years in the United States, partly em- 
ployed in manufacturing pursuits, and 
or some time a Captain of infantry in 
the Mexican war. In the werk before 
us he maintains, with great research 
and curious illustration, the theory, 
that the phenomena of the earth’s crust 
were the result of forces, as fixed and 
determinable as those which regulate 
organic bodies, Several charts and 
maps accompany the text. To the eu- 
rious in science this volume will furnish 

uite a treat, (Professor Owen may re- 
er again to Webster for the word, 
though we consider him as of no au- 
thority,) and we recommend them to 
order a copy at once. Of the positions 
taken, space and time at present do not 
admit of an opinion. There are chap- 
ical Geology, Anatomical, 
logical, Bthnolo ical, Pa- 
thological, Therapeutical, and Ethical 
Geology. Under the Ethnological head 
the author maintains the unity of the 
human races, and thus controverts the 
doctrines of Nott, Gliddon, &c., refer- 
red to by us in another place. The 
volume is published by W. T. Berry & 
Co., Nashville, Tennessee. 
‘ harry Peterson S Childs, Phila- 
elphia, for a , in three ve en- 
Gi tcbedinn, ‘of the First sad Steen 
American Arctie ditions, No 
American work has ever been issued, 
whether in type, r, wood-cuts, 
maps, or engravings, in a style superior 
to his and we ‘aan that no work 
of the present century abounds in more 
touching and thrilling narrative of ad- 
ventures which seem altogether beyond 


ters on Ph 
Botanical, 


the resourees or enduring powers of 
man, elevating him in the seale of be- 
ing, as the Greeks would have it, toa 
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position just beneath the level of the 
Gods themselves. What toils, what 
privations, what heroic struggles in 
these contests of man with all-powerful 
and unsympathizing nature, which, 
with icy hammer, is striking him down 
at every step. Immortal honors to the 
memory of the fated Kane. His place 
should be first in history—the truest, 
the bravest, the most self-sacrificing 
and determined explorer of the age. 
Our readers may expect soon an article 
on these volumes. They are now be- 
ing attentively read for the purpose. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. send us a copy 
of White Oak Farm, or the Olive 
Branch, a novel suited to the times, 
and sustaining those views of slavery 
which are taken at the South with the 
Fey comye which is proper enough, 
that they who plead for the institution, 
on Bible grounds, must be sure, also, to 
place it on the law of Christ, which 
finds its fulfilment in love. In other 
words, the slave is our fellow-creature; 
it is a pity our yankee brothers will not 
admit as much practically for the free 
negroes, who are always at their doors. 


Charlotte Bronté is just now a name 
which is attracting the extraordina: 
interest of the literary public on both 
sides of the water. The author of 
Jane Eyrie, pap woay Villette, is not a 
name soon to be lost—what is mortal 
of it may die—alas, too soon has that 
melancholy ecutingeney come, but the 
spirit and genius of the woman will 
live long after her. We commend to 
our readers the memoirs of Charlotte 
Bronté, in two volumes, by her friend, 
Mrs. Gaskell, the anthor of Mary Bar- 
ton. They are published by Appleton, 
New York. 

The Cotton Planters’ Manual is a 
neat little volume, made up by J. A. 
Turner, and published by C. M. Saxton, 
New York, interesting to the whole 
South, in that it compiles the most use- 
ful statistics about cotton, regardin 
the culture, history, commerce, om 
consumption, and adds valuable data 
in relation to the cotton gin. 


Leonard, Scott & Co., New York, 
send as regularly their valuable repub- 
lications of the English Reviews, at 
much less than half the cost in Eng- 
land. They are works of learning and 
sound scholarship, and if they occa- 
sionally abuse our institutions, it is 
easier to put ap with it than from those 
who pretend to be our “ brothers,” 

















SOUTHERN CONVENTION—PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


We are rejoiced to perceive by the 

rs that a thorough re-orgization is 

about to take place in the South Caro- 

lina College at Columbia. The trustees 
unanimously voted the following: 

“That it is expedient to make essen- 
tial modifications in the educational 
= of South Carolina College, that 

e curriculum of studies be so expand- 
ed as to require many more professors 
or schools, 

“That the selection of the schools 
be optional on the part of the appli- 
cants for College.” 

By a vote of fifteen to eight, Presi- 
dent and Faculty were requested to 
resign, with the view of re-organizing. 
We are rejoiced to perceive in this re- 
organization, that the shame will not 
again fall upon us, of selecting over our 
own learned and estimable scholars a 
stranger, and that, too, a Northern 
man for the head of the College. 
Where are Mr. Grayson, Wm. Gilmore 
Simms, Dr. Dickson, and the hundred 
others that may in a moment be named f 
Believe it, there is something good in 
Nazareth if we will seek for it. 


Apropos of Southern matters. We 
are receiving a few additional adver- 
tisements from the South, and would 
that the number were greater. Burger 
& Boyle, Richmond, Virginia, have an 
extensive steam saw factory, where 
circular and every other variety of 
saws can be obtained or ordered at 
‘Northern prices. Hunter, Keller & 
Co., of the same city, are the proprie- 
tors of large works, producing water 
and gas pipes, boiler flues, appliances 
for heating public or private buildings. 
See their advertisement and give them 
your countenance, 

A friend in Virginia is desirous of 
selling his farm. It is on the Alexan- 
dria and Washington railroad, not mere 
than three or four miles from either 
city. It contains one hundred and fifty 
acres, of which one hundred and ten 
are in cultivation. The dwelling con- 
tains ten rooms, and the cellars, out- 
houses, barns, stables, etc., are of the 
best kind. Prospect from house beau- 
tiful, land fertile, nearly one-third be- 
ing bottom, good spring-water, and 
good fishing ; a good water-fall for mill- 
Ing purposes. Terms very accommoda- 
ting. Address Editor of this Review. 

Articles reviewing the ‘constitu- 
tional admission of States,” upon the 
Southern Pacifie Railroad, u the 
right of Government toleration, and 
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upon Texas and her Resources, are too 
late for the present number. 

If our readers are not getting tired 
of the slave trade we will add a word. 
The ae powers of Europe seem to 
be abandoning their theories on this 
subject. In Spain it is publicly admit- 
ted that Cuba has sustained great inju- 
ries by the slave-trade treaties of 1817 
and 1835, and the French Secretary of 
the Navy is on the eve of sending 1,600 
Africans from the coast to Guadaloupe 
and Martinique. The London Times, 
and this caps the climax, said the other 
day, “‘not only the British colonies, 
but even those American States which 
have, to their credit, abolished slavery 
altogether, will find it advantageous to 
bring over Africans,’ under some sys- 
tem of apprenticeship or contract.” 
Look out for a general re-opening of 
the slave trade. 

The Soutnern Convention will meet 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, on the second 
Monday (10th) of August next. An 
address will in a short time be pub- 
lished, setting forth the topies for dis- 
eussion, ete. The friends of the Con- 
vention will, in advance, make prepa- 
rations to secure the largest and most 
influential attendance. 


N. D. Coleman, esq., intelligent and 
indefatigable President of the Vicks- 
burg. Shreveport, and Texas railroad, has 

ressed us a note, dated June 5, 1857, 
in whieh he argues with much strength 
in favor of the route which he repre- 
sents, over all competition for the 
Southern Pacific railroad. The best 
use we can make of the note will be to 
insert it entire, believing its material to 
be of interest to the whole South west. 

Early iu the day, perhaps earlier than 
any one else (to speak after the fashion 
of Mr. Benton) the Editor of the Re- 
view fixed upon Shreveport as the 
point to be selected for the exodus of 
any railroad intended to connegt the 
Southern Mississippi valley with Texas, 
California, and the Paeific. Acting 
under this conviction, he visited that 
town during thesummer of 1851, nar- 
rowly escaping death by cholera at 
Alexandria, as his kind friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. Davidson will testify, called 
a meeting of the citizens, briefly ad- 
dressed it, and succeeded in having 
certain resolutions passed. There was 
no enthusiasm however, no faith. The 
subject was one which no one had 








pone ne of, and no one seemed to care 
anything about. It was even said that 
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railroads would entirely take away 
trade, of which, by her wagons, Shreve- 
rt enjoyed the mono 
ing bells of the stur y teams which 
lumbered over her plank road was 
music enough to the ear of every towns- 
man, The resolutions, we said, were 
carried, but very faintly we thought, and 
rather out of courtesy than conviction. 
For this the editor was denoune- 
ed in New Orleans as attempting to 
instigate a rival movement to the great 
zlousas road, then attracting such 
wide attention. That road was a valua- 
ble and important one, but what we 
were wanting most in New Orleans was 
not a road to the Attakapas, useful 
as that undoubtedly is, but a road into 
Texas, which would bring us produce 
not otherwise to be obtained. Had, 
therefore, two millions of dollars been 
expended to the west of Shreveport, 
by this time the Red river, and of course 
New Orleans, would have been in di- 
rect railroad communication with the 
Trinity. In time a branch road would 
have connected with the Mississippi 
somewhere in the vicinity of Baton 
Rouge, and with the Jackson and Or- 
leans road, as other roads would have 
connected with Vicksburg or Memphis. 
This was our view at the time. 
By referring to the Review for 1851 
all of this will be found fully explained. 
The seed, however, that was planted 
at that Shreveport demonstration was 
not lost. In a little while it germana- 
ted, ard we believe that to it may be 
traced all that has followed in the his 
tory of the Vicksburg and Shreveport 
road. Indeed some of the earliest 
movers in the great enterprise were 
generous and candid enough to award 
usthishonor. After such seeming egot- 
ism we return to Mr. Coleman’s letter: 


“My object is simply to correct what 
I deem to be an error in the minds of 
many persons of the North and else- 
where, femote from Red river in ref- 
erence to the Eastern terminus of the 


Southern Pacifie Railroad. I intend 
not to say where it will be, if made, 
but where it ought to be. Fulton is 
located at the great bend of Red river, 
above the Raft. You know that the 
raft is an obstruction to navigation that 
cannot be permanently removed, and 
if the terminus of so great an enter- 
rize as the Pacific Railroad be on 
d river at all, it should be below the 
raft. Shreveport is a more flourishing 
town than Fulton, and is located at the 


ly. The tink- | dur, 
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foot of the raft. Shreveport, more- 
over, is the point at which the Vicke- 
9; and Texas Railroad 
crosses Red river. It is very obvi- 
ous, to my mind, that the Paeifie road 
should have its eastern terminus on the 
Mississippi river, where there is per- 

tual navigation for steamers of the 
argest class, and where the passenger 
may continue his journey eastward by 
railroad, or take the steamers north- 
ward or southward as he may feel in- 
clined, or as business demands. 

“Long before the Southern Pacific 
road shall be finished from Marshall 
two hundred miles west, the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport, and Texas Railroad will be 
finished to the 7ewas line, half-way be- 
tween Shreveport and Marshall, and 
the Southern Railroad extended to the 
Alabama line in a due East direction 
towards Montgomery. 

“Both of these works are rapidly 
progressing under efficient Directories, 
and it may be reasonably cstimated 
that both will be finished within two 
years—three at furthest. 

“T am aware that in projecting the 
Pacific Railroad, many persons and the 
General Government seemed to think, 
that the highest points of navigation 
on any of our rivers, should be the 
eastern terminus, to connect with the 
Pacific Ocean. This I think is an er- 
ror. The proper points of connection 
by ies are the Mississippi, itself, 
and the Pacific. Now, as we have - 

yetual navigation at Vicksburg, and as 
Vicksburg is on the 32d parallel and on 
the direct line from Charleston and Sa- 
yannah, via Montgomery, Ala., Jack- 
son, Miss., the eapitols of those States, 
Shreveport, below the Red river raft, 
Marshall, El Paso, ete., to the Pacific at 
San Diego, which is also on the 82d 
parallel, it does seem to me, that no 
other route ean come into competition 
with the Vicksburg route. It is far 
from my intention or desire to dispar- 
age other routes of great works of in- 
ternal improvements, but upon a fair 
comparison of ours with others, I think 
the route of 32d parallel, all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is en- 
titled to the highest consideration of the 
American Government and people. The 
various connections of this great line, 
completed or in progress, bearing North 
of East, in the States of Mississippi and 
Alabama, will give to this route as 
many attractions for the Northeastern 
States as for the Southern States.” 











HYGEIA HOTEL, OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 


The following letter from Mr. Segar, with the numerous testimonials in re- 
gard to Old Point Comfort, will interest our readers. We are in hopes to see 
this favorite old watering place crowded the present summer with the wealth, 
intelligence, and beauty of the South: 


This most delightful Summer Resort—the “ bright maphrgpens™ locality of all the sunny South— 
is now the sole property of the undersigned, will be opened on the 1st of June next, and 
each successive June following. I engage to make it to the seekers for health, recreation, 
eayety, aud good living, supremely attractive. 

or health, no mountain re ean be safer, at any season of the year. It is as exempt 
from disease in A and September, and October, as in April, May, or June. Indeed, the 
first three are infinitely the most pleasant of the season. The weather is milder, the sea breeze 
balmier, and the luxuries of the salt water, are to be had of finer quality, and in greater pro- 
fusion. There is no more inviting spot on the whole Atlantic Seaboard. It is strictly true of 
it, what the Poet hath said: 

“Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this!” 

That visiters may safely seek its attractions at ali seasons of the year, I submit the following 
letters of Drs. Jarvis, Archer, Semple, Shield, Hope, Mallory, Simkins, and Vaughan, and of 
James 8. French, Esq., who, for nearly ten years, was the proprietor of the establishment. My 
own experienes and observation for more than thirty years past, are to the same effect. 

Old Point Comfort, April 2, 1857. JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor. 


Fort Mowror, Virginia, February 11, 1857. 

My Dear Sm: I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday asking my opinion as to 
the “character of Old Point Comfort for health, and cularly as to its exemption from 
diseases of a bilious character.” 

A residence of three years at old Point Comfort as the Surgeon of this Post, enables me to 
bear full testimony to its well known salubrity, and the reputation it has heretofore enjoyed in 
its exemption from the ordinary forms of disease, especially those of a malarial or febrile n: 
usually prevailing during the spring or autumnal months in other sections of the country an 





oe rhood 

© records of the military hospital for years past further confirm my own experience, not 
only in this fortunate exemption from that class of disease ordinarily arising from malaria, but 
in the less tae as well as diminished severity of those epidemics that have, from time to 
time, prevailed in almost every portion of our country. 


I remain yours, very tfull 
Jos. Szcan, Esq., Roseland, Va. N. 5. JARVIS, M'D., Surgeon U. 8. A. 


Ricamonp, August 7, 1856. 

My Dear Sim: Your favor requesting my opinion as to the general healthiness of Old Point 
Comfort, is received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, upwards of twenty Sar and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that there are few, if any localities in the United States, more 
healthy at all seasons of the year. 

I know of no place more exempt from bilicus diseases, and I have never known a case of 
intermittent fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any climate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, during 
the autumn months, as they would be in the mountains; or any where at the North. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Josrrn Szear, Esq., Old Point Comfort. R. ARCHER. 


Hampton, August 18, 1856. 

Dear Sie: It gives me pleasure to comply with your request to state my opinion of the 
salubrity of Old Point Comfort, during the summer and autumn. 

Having practiced medicine for the last ten years among the residents and visiters, and having 
been frequent! ree to attend the Garrison, I am entirely satisfied that the place is en- 
tirely exempt from ilious fevers of all kinds—the very few such cases which have fallen under 
my treatment, having been clearly traceable to exposure at some notorious miasmatic locality. 

isitors at Old Point are as perfectly safe, at any season, from intermittent and remittent 
fever, as they would be in any mountainous . Patients suffering in such regions from 
bronchial affections, particularly asthma, are un’ -d benefitted by a visit to Old Point. 

I can also state that several army surgeons have informed me that the sick reports show 
sickness at Fort Monroe than any military post in the Union. 

Mig respectfully, your obedient ee 
Josrru Sraar, Esq., Hygeia Hotel, Vid Point Comfort. G. WM. SEMPLE, M. D. 


Hampton, August 23, 1856. 
pes Yours of yesterday's date, asking my opinion of the health of Old Point 
me. 


is 
I have been ——— me‘icine in eS and Old Point for 15 years, and consider it as 
healthy a place as any that I know on the of the earth. I do not remember having seen 











there a case of remittent or intermittent fever that was not contracted elsewhere. 
Josera Szear, Esq., Hygeia Hotel. Very respectfully, 8. R. SHIELD. 


Hampton, August 22, 1856. 
My Dzar Srr: In reply to your queries contained in your note of the 7th inst., it gives me 
to atate that, in my 


opinion, Old Point Comfort is as healthy a locality as any on the 
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Persons from any part of our county may remain there through the entire year with perfect 
safety. The endemic diseases of all this region, I may add, have become very much modified 
of late, as any one at all familiar with the causes which prodace them, might, upon the slight- 
est observation, perceive. An ordinary case of bilious fever seldom requires more than two or 
three days’ treatment. 

I have noi, during a practice of more than five nw in this vicinity, seen a case of inter- 
mittent or bilious fever which originated at Old Point. Yours 4 

Joszrn Sxear, Esg., nd. JESSE P. HOPE, 


Joszru Srear, Ese., Hygeia Hotel. Norroik, Va., August 25, 1856. 

Dear Stra: In om to the health of Old Point, I have — to remark, that having been 
familiar with the place ever since my boyhood, I speak confidently when I declare it to be 
among the healthiest spots on the Continent of America. Bilious and ague fever are unknown 
there, while in all our epidemics it has escaped unharmed. I would sooner take my chance at 
Old Point to avoid those diseases in summer and fall than the mountains, or even at the White 
Sulphur. For eight years I resided in the vicinity of Old Point, and for the remainder of my 
life in Norfolk, thus affording me ample opportunity of ascertaining the fact in question. Since 
1819, when the extensive public works were commenced, Old Point has contained quite a large 
population, made up of the military and persons connected with the Engineer Department, to 
say nothing of other citizens and visitors. These have enjoyed, at all seasons, an unexampled 
share of excellent health. 

The United States Government has, on several occasions, sent troops to Old Point from other 
stations to recruit their kealth, and with the desired effect. What induced this was, doubiless, 
the favorable reports of the Army Surgeons as to the sanitary character of the place. We can- 
not account for tastea, nor can we control fashion; but it has always been a matter of surprise 
to me that visitors should leave the Point just at the time when it is most pleasant. The latter 
part of August and the whole of September are among the healthiest and most agreeable pe- 
riods to remain at Old Point; for the air is bracing and yet mild during the day, and at night 
= sleep comfortably under a blanket. Hog fish and oysters are of much finer flavor than in 

uly, and the —s far better than in the exireme heat of the summer. No one within the 
broad limits of the Old Dominion can have failed to appreciate the beauty of our Indian Sum- 
mer (so called.) This, while it endures some few weeks in other localities, lasts the whole fall 
at the Point, commencing about the 20th of August. I can give no stronger proof of the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of my convictions on this head, than by declaring that if the authorities would 
t me permission to erect a cottage on the beach, I would gladly avgil ry ged of the privi- 
éze with a view to residing there all sammer and fall with my family. But I will not en 
ou this iopie. There is, and there can be, no dispute on the subject. since all who know the 
lace will endorse every word I have uttered. The health of Old Point, and its exemption 
rom the fall diseases of our climate, are facts too well established to admit of cavil or doubt; 
indeed, to quote the words of a icnous politician, it is a “ fiwed " 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, F. MALLORY, M. D. 


Josrpn Srear, Esq. Norroux, August, 24, 1856. 


Dmar Sin: Having spent my school-boy days in the immediate vicinity to Old Point, and 
somewhat familiar for many years with the hygeaic condition of the people—residents and 
guests, who annually assembled there, I am enabled to answer your inquiry with entire confl- 
dence in the correctness of my own conclusions. This experience has satisfied me that no lo- 
cality in our latitude can be more healthy. Unconnected with the * main,” save by a narrow 
strip of beach land, which is only partially covered with a stunted vegetation, its sources every 
where washed by the salt ocean wave, and without a cm ny sunken spot where vegetable hamus 
can gather, it seems to me utterly impossible that malaria can be generated there, or that nox- 
ious airs can reach it from my portion of the adjacent country. Come from wha‘ever point of 
the compass the winds may, they are sea breezes still, and could scarcely waft a poisonous ex- 
halation from the distant shores abroad. 

In my estimation, fevers of a bilious, remittent or intermittent type might as soon be expected 
to originate on the highest peak of the Blue Ridge, as on the clean, barren sand plane on which 
the Hygeia Hotel is built. Yours, truly, J. J. SIMKINS. 











Hampton, Va., March 30, 1857. 


My Dear Sr: I have received your letter requesting my opinion of the general healthiness 
of Old Point Comfort, and particularly as to its exemption from bilious diseases. 

In ly to your inquiry, it gives me pleasure to state, that I know of no place in Virginia 
which O14 Comfort will not, in that respect, favorably compare; and I do not remember 
ever to have seen a case of bilious fever which originated at that 


Yours, respectfully, 
Joseru Srear, Esq., Roseland. WM. R. VAUGHAN, M. D. 





ALEXANDRIA, August 25, 1856. 


My Dear Ste: In reply to yours of 20th instant, I can only say, that the healthiest spot I have 
ever known is Old Point Comfort; and this I say after a residence there of eight or nine years. 
A very mistaken notion prevails as to its health in August and the fa'l months, and there are 
persons who deem it unsafe to remain there at such times. My own experience teaches me 
that, for comfort and health, Old Point is far more desirable in August and the fail months than 
earlier. Fish and oysters are in greater perfection, and no climate can be purer, or more de- 
lightful, or healthier. At any season of the year, bey Summer, Autumn, or Winter, | would 
as soon take my chance for health there as at the White Sulphur Springs, or any vee _ 

Yours, very truly, AMES 8. FRENCH, 


in America. 
Joszru Suear, Esq., Rossland, Lliz. City Co., Va. 





















